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MANA 
By H. Ian HocsIn 


ODRINGTON’S now classic account of the Melanesians is 
without the slightest doubt one of the major contributions of the 
nineteenth century to anthropology. His researches, however, 
were carried out more than half a century ago, and in the interval, 
principally as a result of the brilliant researches of the late W. H. R. 
Rivers and of Professor B. Malinowski, field methods have been 
revolutionized. A visit therefore to the area he studied need not 
necessarily be expected to be unprofitable. Indeed, as his work 
has given rise to a mass of speculation by theorists a re-analysis is 
perhaps imperative. 


A great deal of Codrington’s material was obtained from natives 
of the Banks group, but a not inconsiderable portion came from the 
Solomons. I have myself recently carried out field research in two 
islands of this latter group, Guadalcanal and Malaita. The district 
of Guadalcanal where I was living it is true is not specially mentioned 
in the book, but the language and culture of the natives are very 
closely allied to those of Florida, which island is discussed in detail. 
Malaita, except for the area around Sa’a, in the south, Codrington 





1R. H. Codrington, The Melanesians, Oxford 1891. 
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did not know at all, but here too the culture is similar to that of 
Florida.” 


I propose in this paper to give an account of certain of the 
religious and magical conceptions associated with the spiritual power 
Codrington calls mana, a word adopted from the language of Mota, 
one of the Banks Islands. 


GUADALCANAL 


Guadalcanal corresponds roughly both in shape and area to the 
county of Kent, but is for the most part extremely rugged. Along 
the north coast a narrow plain diminishes gradually in width towards 
the eastern extremity. I lived at this end, where the plain is rarely 
more than a couple of miles wide, in a district which the natives call 
Kaoka. Several villages lie scattered over the countryside, each one 
made up of a series of hamlets. In the past the district had probably 
several thousand inhabitants, but nowadays, although I feel hopeful 
for the future, this figure has considerably diminished. 


The community is divided into five matrilineal clans, known 
respectively as Thimbo, Thonggo, Naokama, Hambata and Lasi.® 
Each one of these is made up of a number of groups referred to by the 
natives as tributaries. A tributary corresponds to what is usually 
called a sub-clan, but the local theory is that the larger group is a 
collection of smaller ones, rather than that these are segments of a 
whole. This is perhaps a distinction without a difference, but I 
prefer to retain tributary, thus keeping to the native idea. 


The village includes members of all five clans, but the majority 
of the older men in any one hamlet always belong to the same 
tributary. Longgu, the largest village, with a population of nearly 


2 My expeditions were conducted under the auspices of the Australian National 
Research Council. For further information on the cultures of Guadalcanal and 
Malaita vide my “ Culture Change in the Solomon Islands,” Oceania, Vol. IV, 233-67. 


3 This type of organization is found all along the north coast and also in the islands 
of Florida and Ysabel. The actual number of clans varies, but names clearly allied 
to those of Kaoka are found everywhere. Codrington (op. cit., p. 30) gives the 
names of the six clans of Florida as Nggaombata, Manukama or Honggokama, 
Honggokiki, Kakau, Himbo and Lahi. The natives of the interior and south coast 
of Guadalcanal have a multiple clan system with a dual organization. 
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200, has about seven hamlets, three occupied by tributaries of the 
Thimbo clan, two by tributaries of the Naokama group, and so on. 


Marriage I should mention is patrilocal, and children are not 
taken from their parents by the mother’s brother. A young man 
when he marries builds his first house close to that of his father. 
This lasts for about six or seven years, and he then moves across to 
the hamlet of his mother’s relatives, that is to say of his own tributary. 
He remains here for the rest of his life. 


Despite the repeated statements of missionary and other 
accounts there are no chiefs anywhere in the eastern Solomons 
except the extreme south of Malaita and possibly certain districts 
of San Cristoval. Each hamlet in a Kaoka village, however, has a 
leader to organize all important communal undertakings. These 
leaders, known as mwanekama, rise to a position of authority purely 
by virtue of their personal qualities and industry. Wealth is 
inherited by the sister’s son, not the son, and the nephew of an old 
leader thus has great initial advantages. Yet there is nothing to 
prevent the nephew of even the laziest man from rising to a position 
of responsibility if he is able to distinguish himself and win the 
respect of his relatives. 


Several of the mwanekamas, though by no means all, are priests 
(‘aufia). There are also priests who are not mwanekamas. Famous 
war-leaders (mala’ai) in former times also enjoyed considerable 
prestige. When one man filled the three réles of mwanekama, 
’aufia and mala’ai he was naturally a most important personage and 
often enjoyed very great power. 


At the present time perhaps half the Kaoka natives, or even 
more, are professing Christians. A good many of the old rites are 
therefore no longer carried out. At the same time since the higher 
missionary officers have been content to leave the conversion of the 
district in the hands of native teachers lacking im outstanding 
ability the new doctrines have not penetrated very deeply. Thus 
magic, condemned in theory, is still regularly performed by the older 
men. It is also generally accepted by the younger generation, 
though in a somewhat modified form. 
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The Spirits and Their Powers. 


The natives believe in the existence of three different kinds of 
supernatural beings, the spirits of the dead, spirits which can at will 
become incarnate as sharks, and snake spirits. The spirits of the 
dead and the shark spirits are both called angga/o, while the snake 
spirits are known as vi’ona.* The natives hold that these are all 
possessed of power which they can use for the benefit of human 
beings. This power is given a special name, nanama. It is an 
attribute of all spirits, like their ability to remain invisible and to 
move about from place to place with extreme speed, and has no 
ultimate source. With regard to ancestral spirits, the more important 
a man was in life the greater his nanama is supposed to be after his 
death, and if he was at once a mwanekama, ’aufia and mala’ai, then 
it is very great indeed. 


The affairs of the living are believed to prosper only by virtue 
of the nanama which the spirits exert on their behalf. While ability 
and hard work are never disregarded, a man’s success is always 
attributed ultimately to the favour of the ancestors and other spirits. 
The natives are prepared to admit that an incompetent gardener or 
fisherman cannot hope to have good crops or large hauls of fish, and 
if an improvident person makes the excuse that the spirits have not 
helped him other people are at pains to point out that the true cause 
of his poverty is to be sought rather in his own laziness. But if of 
two men, both equally energetic, one prospers while the other is less 
successful the reason will be given that the spirits are using nanama 
to favour the one and at the same time withholding it from the 
other. 


In ordinary conversation, instead of saying that the spirits have 
exerted manama on a person’s behalf, people are apt in speaking of a 
successful man to say that he has it. So too if one praises a piece of 
clever work the comment may be that manama must be with the 
craftsman. Whenever I asked what exactly was meant by the 
phrase “ to have nanama’”’ I was invariably offered the explanation 
that the spirits had advanced the man’s interests. One informant 








*T am quoting native words freely so that comparison with Codrington’s material 
will be facilitated. 
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added that “ the words were right but the saying was wrong.” He 
meant that although the expression is linguistically permissible it is 
not in fact correct. A man has no power of his own and has to rely 
on what the spirits will do for him. The word nanama he said had 
been “ twisted from the spirits to the man.”” ‘“ To have nanama” 
then means to be-successful, through the favour of the_spirits. 

Nobody knows how nanama works, and I gathered that the 
thought had never occurred to anyone before I made enquiries. 
The only answer to my questions was that this was a matter about 
which only the spirits themselves had information. The lack of 
speculation is not altogether surprising : our hymn tells us only that 
God moves in a mysterious way. 


Since nanama means so much the natives are constantly 
endeavouring to secure the goodwill of the spirits. They do this by 
offering them sacrifices. In the past a war party always sacrificed 
a pig to the spirit of one or other of the famous warriors of the tribe, 
and heads of tributaries still make offerings to induce their ancestors 
to help their relatives to maintain good health, increase the number 
of their pigs and have success in their trading operations. Sacrifices 
are made to the shark spirits for large hauls of fish and for safety on 
long canoe voyages, while in return for offerings the snake spirits 
are expected to make the crops grow. Spirits to whom obligations 
have not been discharged are considered to be liable not only in the 
future to withhold their nanama, but also to be potentially dangerous. 
If they are severely displeased they may send illness and disaster. 


Sacrifice to the Clan Spirits. 


A convenient starting point for a consideration of nanama 
will be the sacrifices offered to the spirits of persons who in life were 
especially distinguished. The Kaoka people within recent times 
have been interested in five of these, though at present sacrifices are 
made to only two. These five each belong to a different clan, 
Kulanikama to Thonggo, Luvu to Thimbo, Ndave to Hambata, 
Raunikaro to Naokama and Unuasi to Lasi. The last four are said 
to have been notable both as mwanekamas and warriors. Kulanikama, 
remarkably enough, was a woman. She is supposed to have killed 
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several men with a pudding spoon when her husband’s hamlet was 
attacked. 


The Solomon Islanders are conspicuously lacking in mythology 
and legends, and it is difficult to find out very much about what these 
persons did to make them so very important after death.* Not 
all of them came from the Kaoka district. Luvu, for example, 
lived at the western end of the island and is worshipped all the way 
along the north coast. The explanation offered is that if a 
mwanekama on a trading voyage finds that his partner is having 
great success he may wish to adopt the same spirit. He takes pains 
to learn how to make the necessary sacrifices, and when he returns 
home he takes a few stones from the local shrine to serve as a nucleus 
for one in his own village. It is explained too that when a man wins 
great prestige his own fellow clansmen often consider his spirit 
worthy of homage by them all. They then build a shrine and place 
his skull and a few personal relics inside. Later on when other people 
visit the village this spirit may in turn come to be worshipped 
elsewhere. In this way new spirits are, or rather were, continually 
added to the pantheon, though one may presume that the old ones 
were gradually dropped. Informants said that in the previous 
generation the Kaoka people had worshipped ten spirits. 


Each of the five spirits formerly had a shrine, but since the 
introduction of Christianity three have been neglected, and to-day 
two only remain. They were each looked after by a priest, and from 
time to time the mwanekamas handed over a pig to be sacrificed to 
the spirit of their own particular clan. Pigs were also offered by the 


leader to the spirit of his clan whenever a raiding expedition was 
contemplated. 


5 Codrington mentions a “chief” Kulanikama who later became a “ clan 
ghost ” (op. cit., p. 125). The Kaoka spirit may well be one and the same person, 
the change of sex arising out of some misunderstanding. 


* Codrington also comments on the absence of myth and tradition. ‘‘ A point 
of difference between the Polynesian and Melanesian sections of the Pacific peoples,” 
he says, “is the conspicuous presence in the former, and the no less conspicuous 
absence in the latter, of native history and tradition. Inthe Melanesian islands. . . 
the enquirer seeks in vain for antiquity ’’ (op. cit., p. 47). 
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The shrine of Kulanikama is at present still in good repair. It 
stands in the middle of Nangali village a few miles from the coast.” 
In outward appearance it resembles an ordinary dwelling house, 
except that on a ledge in front stand a number of the skulls of men 
killed by Nangali villagers in war. Many of the skulls show marks 
of club wounds. Above the door is a row of thigh bones, also relics 
of former battles. These skulls and bones were placed here because 
the nanama of Kulanikama enabled the warriors to triumph. A 
basket hangs from the ridge pole inside containing a few discs of 
red shell which originally belonged to her. Down below is the oven 
where sacrificial pigs are cooked. The other shrine is similar, except 
that it contains a food bowl belonging to the man whose spirit is 
worshipped there, and also his sternum and a portion of his skull. 


I had no opportunity to see a sacrifice, but the priest of 
Kulanikama, Thaivo, explained the procedure. The pigs, except 
those offered by a war party, are always marked as offerings from 
birth and carefully fed apart. The owner, always a mwanekama, 
tells the priest the day he wishes his pig to be killed, and then news 
is sent out to the whole village. Large quantities of vegetables are 
collected the day before by the women, while the men bring in 
firewood. At nightfall the pig is caught and carried to the shrine 
together with some of the vegetables and firewood. Here it is 
securely tied up in a special way so that it does not touch the ground. 
The snout must always point upwards. 

In the morning after all tne men of the village have assembled 
the priest rubs the pig over with Dracena leaves and twigs from two 
of the largest trees growing on the island, one a Banyan. He 
addresses Kulanikama and asks her to preserve the village from 
illness and to exert her manama so that they will thrive and flourish. 
This prayer is quite spontaneous and does not follow a definite 
formula. The same requests are made to the spirits of the 
mwanekamas and priests who in former days made offerings, beginning 
with the husband of Kulanikama, her first priest. I recorded 
eighteen names. 





? Vide my “‘ Sorcery and Administration,” Oceansa, Vol. VI, pp. 1-32, plate IIIB. 
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The pig is strangled, then a fire is made and the carcase held 
in the flames until the bristles are burnt. It is cut open and the 
heart extracted and cooked. This is the special portion of 
Kulanikama, but is eaten by the priest. Once he has finished, the 
entrails are cooked and divided among all those present. Finally 
the meat is cut up, prepared for baking and put into the oven with 
some vegetables. 

While this is cooking the men go off and prepare other pigs 
provided by the mwanekama. These, however, are not sacred, and 
no special precautions are taken. 

When the sacrificial pig is ready it is shared out and all the 
men eat. The flesh is sacred and on that account may not be given 
to the womenfolk. They receive portions of the other pigs, which 
are distributed later and eaten by every family in the village. 


Thaivo told me that afterwards all the villagers are contented 
and happy because they feel that they will be spared all misfortune. 
They know that the nanama of Kulanikama is in some way working 
in their favour and that in consequence all their affairs will progress 
satisfactorily. No quarrels occur because everyone is well disposed 
towards his neighbours. Other informants confirmed this, and one 
went so far as to suggest that the ceremony “ helps the government ” 
because nobody has anything to quarrel about, and so the peace is 
never disturbed. I shall not go into the question here of whether 
or not the sacrifice does do all this: the point with which I am 
at present concerned is native opinion. 


Sacrifices to Other Ancestors. 


Sacrifices are made not only to the spirits of distinguished men, 
but also to those of ordinary people, for they too are supposed to 
have nanama. The difference lies in the fact that they use it not 
for their whole clan or village, but for their more immediate social 
group, the tributary. The funeral rites themselves are also held to 
place the obligation on a dead man to give the survivors the benefit 
of his supernatural power. The rites no doubt are really performed 
because they are a means both of expressing affection and giving 
vent to the grief which most people naturally feel, but the natives 
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say that the spirit ought to be grateful for the performance and then 
discharge its indebtedness. 


I do not propose to go into the details of the mortuary ceremonial. 
It is of the usual type. The relatives have to embrace the corpse 
and weep, and after burial has taken place they go into a period 
of seclusion during which they are subject to various taboos. The 
body is buried in a crouching position with the head close to the 
surface. Some time is allowed to elapse, and then the skull is dug 
up and cleaned. This is regarded as a horrible and disgusting task, 
but despite the disapproval of the Administration—admittedly not 
very strongly enforced—it is still carried out by the relatives, at 
least among the heathen. They say that if they allowed the skull 
to remain in the ground they would lose the benefit of the nanama. 


Each tributary has a repository of its own for the preservation 
of skulls. They are kept inside either a box-like structure thatched 
with palm leaf (Plate IITA), or else a little enclosure of stones roofed 
over with blocks of coral. Round about one usually sees a few 
Casis cornuta shells to represent old skulls which have fallen to 
pieces. In former times the repositories were often enclosed with 
palisades made from posts carved into the likeness of the men 
whose skulls were preserved inside. At present only one of these 
palisades remains, in Nangali village. It was constructed in about 
1930, and the sculpture, while it adheres closely to conventional 
forms, is most dignified and altogether worthy to be compared with 
the work of the past (Plate IIs). 


Piles of oven stones stand close by for cooking the sacrifices, 
which are offered up by the headman of the tributary, almost always 
a mwanekama. These consist either of the eggs of the scrub turkey 
or pigs. Eggs are offered from time to time as a sort of reminder 
to the ancestors to continue their blessings, but pigs are given only 
when a member of the tributary has been ill. If this occurs a diviner 
is called in to discover the cause. Should he announce that one of 
the ancestors feels neglected and is angry a young pig is set aside 
as a future sacrifice and carefully fed. The patient I was assured 
at once gets better. Not all illnesses, of course, are attributed to 
the ancestors. Sorcery is often held to be responsible. 
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When the headman offers the pig he too prays that the spirit 
will in return exert nanama, but he asks only on behalf of the fellow 
members of his tributary, not of the whole community. I was again 
informed that the result is that they prosper and enjoy the best of 
health. 


Sacrifices to the Shark and Snake Spirits. 


Each clan also has its own shark spirit. Myths tell of the 
fabulous doings of these monsters, but they are very short and, by 
comparison with those from other places, extremely ill-constructed 
and lacking in drama. These spirits have shrines, but instead of 
houses they are merely heaps of oven stones planted round with 
Croton bushes and other plants sacred to the particular spirit in 
question. The ground round about is kept clear of weeds by the 
priests, who also are in charge of the proceedings when pigs are 
sacrificed. 


Mwanekamas make offerings at irregular intervals to secure 
nanama for the success in fishing of the people in general and their 
own clan in particular. Pigs are also given just before a fleet of 
canoes sets off on a trading voyage. Expeditions are made up and 
down the coast and to certain districts of Malaita. In the past 
canoes went as far as San Cristoval, but nowadays if a man wishes 
to pay a visit there he begs a passage from a European or Chinese 
trader. 


Snake spirits, unlike the rest, are all female. They too are 
concerned with large sections of the community, though they are 
not directly associated with particular clans. The most important 
is supposed to have come from San Cristoval, where it had a human 
daughter. This woman married and gave birth to a child, which 
she used to leave sometimes with the snake grandmother. The 
husband one day came home unexpectedly, and when he saw his 
baby in the coils of a snake, which he did not know was a spirit, he 
took a stick to kill it. It swam away in a rage to Guadalcanal, 
where it wandered about for some time in search of a suitable home. 
Finally it reached the Moli district, in the south-eastern corner of 
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the island, and entered a water-hole, where it still lives.* Shrines 
were erected in all the villages it visited, and here offerings are made 
for nanama for good crops. Similar tales are told about the other 
vt’ona. They are all associated with agriculture. 


The sacrifices to the shark and snake spirits are comparable to 
those made to the ancestors ; they too generate feelings of confidence, 
though only with regard to special activities, fishing, sailing and 
agriculture. Fish are not very plentiful in these waters, but after a 
sacrifice everyone is convinced that he will no longer have to take out 
his line in vain. Navigation in frail canoes is actually dangerous. 
While I was in the Solomons two canoes from Malaita foundered in 
mid-ocean, and the entire crews were lost. Yet I believe that after 
they have paid tribute to their spiritual protector the natives embark 
confident that they at least will be safe. In gardening too the 
return is by no means certain. Various insect pests may attack the 
crops, and if rain does not fall at the right time the plants wither and 
die. But everyone is convinced that a sacrifice will make everything 
alright. 


The Effect of Sacrifice. 


The belief that after a sacrifice has been made the spirits will 
exert their influence, their nanama, we may say then creates a spirit 
of optimism. Those made to the ancestral spirits, except in the 
case of raids, cause a general rekindling of hope so that everyone 
puts his best efforts into what he is doing. Those made before a 
raid, and those to the shark and snake spirits, give confidence in 
the success of particular enterprises, raiding, fishing, sailing and 
agriculture. The knowledge the natives possess, though it is from 
many points of view remarkable enough, is so meagre, and their 
power of modifying their environment so slight, that this optimism 
and confidence are of enormous practical importance. Without 
them they would inevitably give way in the face of their manifold 
difficulties. The sea is so dangerous that I can well imagine that, 
lacking reassurance, they would never make voyages at all. In the 

“Cf; GC, 3. Bom: Threshold of the Pacific, London 1934, Chap. VI, where he 
speaks of the obviously related hi’ona or figona of San Cristoval. 
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case of gardening I have myself seen how despair at the failure of a 
crop after the performance of a ceremony to make the future secure 
can give place to assured expectation. The belief in the efficacy 
of sacrifice in other words urges on the fighters in the battle of 
life—and to a native life is far more of a battle than it is to most of 
us—and convinces everybody that all is well in the best of all possible 
worlds. 


Magic. 

The rites of sacrifice, since they bring the worshippers into 
direct contact with the unseen world, may be looked upon as mainly 
religious in character, though a magical element is certainly present 
in the sacrifices made to achieve success in particular enterprises. 
When we turn to magic pure and simple, to ritual acts carried out to 
bring about specific results, we find again that nanama has to be 
taken into consideration. Magic in Guadalcanal, as in all primitive 
communities, accompanies those activities which are in any way 
difficult or dangerous, or in which the issue is at all doubtful. 


I propose now to describe a magical rite in detail and then 
explain the underlying principles. I have selected the one performed 
when a girl is to become a prostitute. This is entirely typical, 
and I have chosen it only because native prostitution is so rare that 
I thought it would be of additional interest on that account. I 
should mention that a girl is forced to become a prostitute only when 
her actions have already given rise to a scandal. Her earnings, 
in the form of dogs’ teeth, are given to some relative, for her parents 
consider that it would be improper to derive any benefit themselves. 
She has no work to do—food cooked by a prostitute would be 
taboo—and spends all her time making herself attractive and 
gratifying the desires of men. 


First of all a bundle of leaves, some burrs and strips of bark from 
certain trees are collected.® The leaves are either all very rough 
in texture or else capable of inflicting a severe sting. The barks 
are of two kinds, one white and smooth, and the other with thorns. 

91 do not know the botanical names, and as no point would be served by giving 
those the natives use I shall omit them. 
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The man who is making the magic places these on the ground below 
the girl’s bed and recites the following spell over them. 


“She does not sit in the house ; 

She walks, walks. 

She is perfumed, 

Men’s eyes follow her. 

Sores do not afflict her ; 

Her skin has no ringworm ; 

Her thighs are smooth, soft. 

She has no clan 
(and hence her relatives may lie with her without 
offence : this does not apply to the men of the same 
tributary). 

She rouses heat in the stones and the trees. 

She knows not day from night. 

She seeks men always. 

She desires to copulate. 

She sleeps not, she copulates. 

She is without shame, 

She is a bitch. 

She copulates by day and by night, 

She pauses not. 

She copulates. 


O Parasondu, O Kakea, O Erimbiru, O Koroko, O Tavisiala ! ”’ 

After every few lines he pauses and breathes hard on the leaves. 

Then when he has finished he runs up and down, imitating the way 

the girl will go about looking for men. Next he goes close to the 

leaves again and spits a fine spray of saliva all over them. Finally 

he places a mat on top. After the girl has slept on this for two or 
three nights she is said willingly to accept her new position. 


The stinging leaves and those with a rough texture have the 
effect of making her walk about and not remain at home. This 
also applies to the pantomime. The burrs and thorns make the 
desire for men stick in her mind, and the white bark causes her skin 
to be beautiful. The spell is sufficiently straightforward to require 
no comment. The names are those of the men who used the magic 
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in former times. Tavisiala was my informant’s uncle, who taught 
him the spell. Koroko was this man’s uncle, and the others were 
in turn nephew and uncle. Parasondo used the magic first, at 
least in the Kaoka district. He bought it from someone living higher 
up the coast. No actual request is made, but the significance of 
the mention of the names is that the men’s spirits are appealed to so 
that the object of the magic will be achieved through the operation 
of their nanama. 


The Guadalcanal natives think that the seat of the memory is in 
the heart. Magic is learnt and stored up there. The magician has 
to breathe hard and spit on the leaves to make sure that its full 
power has gone forth. The nanama of the spirits is supposed to 
come at the same time. The bundle then serves as a “ container ” 
both for the magic and nanama and has only to be brought into 
contact with the girl to affect her. 


As I have said, this is a typical magical rite. All have 
appropriate spells. Magic and spell are even called by the same 
name, aru. The spell generally has two parts, though in some the 
second is omitted. The first part consists as a rule of statements 
that the desired end has already been attained, and it abounds in 
similes and metaphors. In garden magic, for instance, the tubers 
are said to be as large as river boulders and the vines as thick as 
forest trees ; in cooking magic used before a feast the uncooked taro 
is referred to as if it is already cooked and pounded, overflowing 
the container like water from a spring ; and in magic to cure ulcers 
the flesh is compared with smooth soft leaves. 


The latter portion of the spell is merely a list of ancestral names, 
the persons who in the past have used it. The heir always adds 
the name of the man who taught him the magic to the list on his 
death. The recitation of these names is in every case understood as 
a prayer that the spirits concerned will use their nanama to bring 
about the result aimed at. They do not usually go back very far, 
and very seldom to legendary heroes. Most systems of magic are 
entirely lacking in myths of origin, and this no doubt is the reason. 
Spells with associated myths always do mention the hero. The 
others are said to have been bought from various tribes with whom 
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the Kaoka people trade. Magic is not supposed at any time to 
have been “‘invented.”’ It belongs to all time. The magic about 
which myths are told is held to have been stolen by heroes from the 
giants who in olden times inhabited the interior of the island. 


Pantomime is very frequently called for while the spell is recited. 
In magic to produce sores on the feet the magician has to limp, in 
that to overcome fear he has to take up a menacing attitude, and 
so on. 

A bundle of leaves or other vegetable substance is also an 
essential ingredient of Guadalcanal magic. Those selected are 
defined by tradition, but they practically always have some very 
obvious connection with the object of the magic. In that for 
ulcers, for instance, they are dark red in colour because the pus from 
the sore has to be replaced by red blood, and in birth magic slippery 
bark is used to make the child slide out easily. These substances 
are usually spoken of as 7za, the word for ginger, which is included 
in many of the bundles. 


When the spell is recited the rza is held close to the magician’s 
mouth so that it becomes charged with his breath (Plate IA). After- 
wards too it has often to be spat upon. It is then placed in direct 
contact with the person or object to be influenced. The magic 
and the nanama alike work through the 77a, and it has in consequence 
to be handled with extreme caution. After it has served its purpose 
it is generally destroyed to prevent those unfamiliar with its properties 
from coming to grief through carelessly touching it. 


Despite the disapproval of missionaries magic is still very 
widely practised. The young people, however, frequently salve 
their consciences by omitting the ancestral names from the spell. 
In some cases they use the vza alone. 


10 The soil in the Kaoka district is very rich, and in consequence vegetables can 
be produced in great abundance. The surplus is traded to people less fortunately 
situated, who give in return cooking utensils, canoes, ornaments, weapons, dance 
songs, etc. 

11 Dracena and Cordyline are exceptions, and both are very commonly used in 
Melanesia magic. Why it would be difficult to say. (Cf. R. Fortune, Sorcerers of 
Dobu, London 1932, pp. 114-5.) The difference between Cordyline and Dracena 
I may say is very slight, and the identity of a specimen can only be established after 
a very thorough examination by a botanist. 
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Garden Magic. 

Garden magic of the ordinary type exists, but there is in addition 
another type of slightly different form. Several men possess special 
stones with a superficial likeness to yam or taro tubers which they 
bury in their gardens to make the crops grow. Some of these are 
said to be portions of vt’ona which have become petrified, while the 
remainder are supposed to have been bespelled long ago with magic 
now forgotten by powerful vz’ona priests. They are to be compared, 
in other words, with the 77a. In consequence of the magical rite 
already performed they do not require further magic to make them 
useful. 

I mention this because it is the only trace I could find of practices 
associated with stones. Codrington says that if a man sees a stone of 
peculiar shape he is apt to think that it may contain supernatural 
power. So he takes it and buries it in his garden, and if the crop is 
a good one then he knows that it certainly must do so. He then 
goes on using it for every garden.! 


Magic and Nanama. 

We have seen that the spell is in some senses a prayer to the 
ancestors. The word aru is nowadays in fact used for a prayer to 
Godinchurch. The natives regard magic, nevertheless, as practically 
automatic in action, although they do say that if the ancestors are 
displeased they may refuse to grant the request. They behave in 
practice as though the rite can always be depended upon to be 
effective, that is provided it has been properly carried out and no 
mistakes are made in the recitation of the spell. A prayer composed 
on the spur of the moment will not do so well they say because the 
expressions will not have been used by the men whose spirits are 
being addressed. This means that a prayer, in these circumstances, 
does not have the authority of tradition behind it. The spell is 
sanctified by long use, and the list of names, since these are men who 
have possessed the magic, actually is a proof of its efficacy on every 
occasion. If it had ever been found useless then it would never have 
been handed down through the generations. 





"8 Vide Codrington, op. cit., p. 119. The practice he describes is I daresay 
peculiar to some other island, most probably Mota. 
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Magic is not supposed, however, to achieve its end directly. 
It coerces the spirits to do the work by means of their nanama. 
Nanama the natives say comes with the breath while the spell 
is being recited. This can only mean that they look upon magic 
as a force possessed by themselves, that is a human force, enabling 
them to direct the supernatural. Magic and nanama are thus quite 
distinct, for the former actually controls the latter. 

Just as successful men are said to have nanama, so also are 
spells and leaves after they have been magically treated. I did not 
ask him, but if I had done so I am sure that my previous informant 
would have told me that here is another example of what he called 
“twisting words.’’ We do much the same sort of thing when, to 
give but one instance, we speak of the “ sacredness’ of property. 


The Effect of Magic. 

Sacrifices we saw, because they are supposed to lead to nanama 
working for the benefit of men, produce a spirit of optimism. In 
some cases this applies to all enterprises, while in others it is restricted 
to the one contemplated at the moment. Magic has much the same 
effect but is restricted even more. An offering before a war party 
leaves the village makes the warriors confident of success, but 
magic has still to be carried out to cause them to be strong, fleet of 
foot and watchful, and sometimes to render them invisible to the 
enemy. Other spells again are recited to make the enemy weak, 
heavy and sleepy so that they can be taken unawares. Sacrifices, 
that is to say, deal with situations as a whole, and magic with details, 
They supplement each other and together reassure man. Feeling 
that he must succeed, he therefore strives his utmost—and as a 
result, in spite of enormous difficulties, he frequently does in fact 
succeed. 

MALAITA 

Malaita, 1500 square miles in area, has a population of 43,000, 
divided into 18 linguistic units. My field work was carried out at 
the extreme northern end amongst the people who speak a language 
known as To’ambaita. I believe that the cultures throughout 
the island are all very much the same, but my remarks here must be 
understood as having reference only to the area I know at first hand. 
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The most important social group is a territorial unit numbering 
generally about 80 or 100 individuals. A person has the choice of 
aligning himself either with the group of his father or that of his 
mother, though in practice, since marriage is usually patrilocal, 
he will in most cases belong to that of his father. If he quarrels 
with his father’s relatives, however, or if he is consistently unlucky, 
then he may at any time go across to the group of his mother, or 
even to that of any one of his ancestors, male or female. The group 
is not exogamous, and provided certain close relatives are avoided 
anyone is allowed to choose a fellow member as a mate. To refer to 
such a loose assemblage as a clan would be misleading, so, as there 
is no native name, I have borrowed the New Zealand term hapu.'* 


The whole of the To’ambaita region is divided into a series 
of districts, within each one of which the members of a hapu dwell. 
The members do not live in a village, but are scattered over the 
country in small homesteads. 


As in Guadalcanal there are no chiefs, but important men are 
given titles which differ according to the sphere of their distinction. 
Wealthy men are spoken of as ngwane-inoto, leading warriors as 
ngwane-ramo, and priests as aufia. Occasionally one man will have 
all three titles, but these do not as a matter of course pass to his 
heirs, unless they too are distinguished. 


The mgwane-ramo is to-day of far less importance than he 
formerly was, for the whole of Malaita has been under European 
control since 1928. In mission areas the office of priest has been 
abolished, and the ngwane-inoto also enjoys less prestige than formerly 
owing to the fact that feasts are actively discouraged. In the 
place where I was working I had the opportunity to study both the 
state of affairs under purely native conditions and also where mission 
influence had penetrated. 





18 Cf. R. Firth, Economics of the New Zealand Maori, London 1929, p. 98. ‘‘ The 
hapu was in no sense an exogamous group. . . Again [it] was not a purely unilateral 
group. Descent through one parent only was necessary to establish membership 
in it, but an interesting feature of the system is that both mother and father were 
counted in tracing descent.” 

Firth does at times refer to the hapu as a clan, but I think this inadvisable and 
apt to lead to confusion. 
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Religious Beltefs. 


The natives, although they are experts at remembering 
genealogical relationships and can enumerate the names of their 
forbears back for many generations, regard the spirits of the 
ancestors who lived about seven generations ago as the most 
important and powerful. All ancestral spirits are called akalo, 
but these have as well a special name, akalimae. Three other types 
of spirits are also believed in, eagle and snake spirits (akalo) and 
flying spirits (ambuuru) which are supposed to look like very hairy 
human beings. 

All these spirits are possessed of a supernatural power, mamanaa, 
corresponding very closely to the nanama of Guadalcanal. A 
successful man is said either to have mamanaa or to be mamana, the 
adjectival, and also the verbal, form of the word. This simply means 
that the spirits have favoured him. A man may work very hard, 
but unless he wins the approval of the spirits, and they use their 
power for his benefit, he will never become wealthy. On the other 
hand a man who sits at home all day and allows his gardens and pig 
sties to go to rack and ruin cannot hope to be blessed, but will 
always be poor. 

Every endeavour is made to win the spirits over. The need 
for this is even more urgent than in Guadalcanal, for only so long as 
they continue their protection can life be preserved. When they are 
angry they withdraw the influence of their mamanaa, and as a result 
men have no guard against sorcery. Sacrifices are accordingly 
made at frequent intervals, while in addition magic is employed 
on occasions to force the spirits’ hands. 


Sacrifices. 


The Malaita sacrifice when offered by a hapu to the akalimae 
is by no means as simple as the corresponding ceremony in Guadal- 
canal. Special gardens are planted beforehand, and when the crops 
are ready the sacrifice is merely the focal point of a very elaborate 
festival which includes, among other features, a dance. This is 
very much enjoyed by all who take part, but, as with the funeral 
ceremonies of Guadalcanal, the natives look upon it in the light of 
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a duty and say that as they are honouring the spirits, these should 
in return be grateful and use their mamanaa for the benefit of their 
descendants. 

The festival is held at the imstigation of the principal ngwane- 
inoto of the group, but a priest directs the whole affair. The heart 
of a sacrificial pig is set aside as the particular portion of the spirits 
in Guadalcanal. In Malaita, after the pig has been strangled and 
very carefully carved, and the blood drained off into bamboos for 
cooking, the priest ofters the kidneys (Plate IIIB). He has to wear 
a number of ornaments and leaves traditionally associated with the 
rite (Plate [Va), and after he has made a prayer he burns the kidneys 
to ashes. In the prayer he asks the akalimae to make the crops 
grow and the pigs multiply, to give the hapu strength (sukwa’ia) 
to overcome its enemies, and to protect everyone from disease. All 
illnesses are supposed to be caused by sorcery, so the spirits are asked 
to cover up (thufi)** the members of the hapu so that evil magic 
cannot reach them, to nurse them (to’ombi, the word used of a mother 
nursing her baby), stand behind (mbeta-sulia) and help them (andomzt). 

Over and over again after [| had witnessed a sacrifice and 
festival—I attended four—I was assured that now everything would 
be alright, that the hapu would flourish and quarrels cease. It was 
clear that the effect produced was similar to that already noted with 
regard to Guadalcanal, and that a feeling of hopefulness and 
confidence was generated. 


The smaller groupings of kinsfolk within the hapu also offer up 
sacrifices from time to time to their more immediate ancestors. 
These again have a similar effect. 


The eagle, snake and flying spirits are to-day almost entirely 
neglected, for they were associated with war and raiding expeditions. 
Sacrifices were made at their shrines when an attack was 
contemplated, but they were given not pigs but old bones. When 
the warriors had gathered together the leader of the expedition 
set off for a sacrificial place alone. There he laid out the bones and 
then prayed for success and strength. This strength, known as 
sukwa’ia, is supposed to have been put inside his body. I was told 


14 Christ, in the réle of Saviour, is called Thufia, i.e. coverer. 
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by men who had formerly been war leaders—one of my best 
informants claimed to have killed two dozen men with his own 
hands—that it could actually be felt rushing into the body. They 
began to tremble and their skin felt as though needles were being 
stuck into them. One said that he always found himself shedding 
tears. If the war leader was not affected then he knew that the 
spirit was unwilling to co-operate and the party dispersed. But if 
he was given sukwa’ia then he returned to the warriors and exhorted 
them, whereupon they also felt the same power rushing into them. 
All fear was at once banished, conquered by supernatural courage. 
The whole party were indifferent whether they lived or died. 


After the fight the leader on his return placed a bloody spear 
in the shrine as an offering. He announced the victory, telling the 
spirit that as its mamanaa had been exerted its name in consequence 
was exalted (fa’a-mbaita, literally, made big). The sukwa’ta had 
by this time oozed away, leaving a void in its place, and as a result 
everyone was ravenously hungry. 


As sacrifices ensure the continuance of mamanaa, so certain 
actions involve its withdrawal. The most important of these is the 
murder of a blood relative. The person concerned is held to be 
defiled and is not only unprotected against black magic, but also 
in danger of immediate death if he approaches a shrine. As a result 
therefore he cannot carry out sacrifices to win back the favour 
of the spirits. After an interval he is cleansed by the performance 
on his behalf of a ceremony known as thuma. He confesses publicly 
what he has done, and then a priest goes to the shrine and tells the 
spirits. Continuance of good health is regarded as proof of 
forgiveness. 


Malaita Magic. 


Magical rites in Malaita are practically identical with those 
we have already considered. They are carried out on all occasions 
of difficulty or danger, and also when the outcome of any enterprise 
is in doubt. The fact that mamanaa is supposed to be a protection 
against sorcery might have led one to believe that magic of this 
type would seldom be performed. Actually it is very common. 
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People seem to forget that so long as their intended victims have 
not made the spirits angry they are invulnerable. Or perhaps they 
keep their belief in mamanaa and their belief in sorcery in water- 
tight compartments. 


I have selected for description the magical rite carried out to 
cause a mist to surround a raiding party so that they can approach 
their objective without being seen by the enemy. 


A branch is taken from a tree with very dark green, almost 
black, leaves, and the leader plucks off a twig. He waves this 
backwards and forwards in front of him and recites the following 
spell : 

“One utter darkness, two utter darknesses, three utter 

darknesses, four utter darknesses. 

Mist of utter darkness, 

Darkness for murder. 

Darkness of a shady glade, 

Darkness for killing. 

Darkness of the ground beneath the undergrowth, 

Darkness for death by violence. 

Mist of Ha’aro ; 

Thambulukwai, Thafiliiau, Tharuakara, Take’e-to’a, 
Thaa’ama, 

Oke mama-mamana !”’ 


He then blows on the twig and ties it to his necklace, allowing it 
to hang down his back. The party follow his example, and each 
man breaks off a twig from the branch for himself. 


The dark green leaf is selected because it is like the mist and 
darkness the magic aims at producing. The motions with the twig 
resemble the pantomime carried out with prostitute magic in Guadal- 
canal. They imitate the approach of the party. The spell, following 
the usual custom, refers to the mist as if it had already appeared. 
Ha’aro is the name of the cemetery where the shrine stands in which 
offerings are customarily made to Thambulukwai, the person who 
first used the magic, while the other names are men who have 
subsequently known it. Oke is an imperative prefix, while mama- 
mamana is an intensive verbal form of mamanaa. The last line, 
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actually an address to the spirits mentioned, can therefore be 
translated, ‘‘ Make (this magic) effective through the operation of 
your mamanaa.” 

All Malaita magic resembles this sample. Leaves or other 
substances selected on account of some real or fancied resemblance 
to the effect desired have always to be breathed or spat upon, usually 
a pantomime or some other action imitating this effect has to be 
gone through, and finally there is always a spell stating that it has 
been achieved. The spells invariably mention the cemetery where 
the original owner has a shrine, and also the names of other owners. 
The original owner in each case is supposed to have been taught 
the magic in a dream by one of his forbears. Oke mama-mamana 
is a sort of tag used regularly as a conclusion. 

The spell is by far the most important part of a magical system, 
and, as in Guadalcanal, the word for spell, akaloa (from akalo), 
stands for magic. When magic is taught it is stored up in the 
memory, of which the seat is held to be the chest, not the heart. 
Blowing and spitting is absolutely essential to make sure that when 
a rite is performed all the magic comes out. The leaves again act 
as a sort of “‘ container,” but this time for magic only, though after 
they are applied to the person or object to be influenced the mamanaa 
works through them. 

The spell is in theory again held to be a form of prayer to the 
spirits, though in Malaita there is actually a special word for an 
informal prayer (fo’a) as distinct from a spell. In practice, never- 
theless, magic is regarded as entirely automatic in action. 

The function of magic in Malaita, as in Guadalcanal, is clearly 
to coerce the spirits into exerting mamanaa, with the result that the 
natives are reassured and confident before they undertake any 
enterprise. 


Christianity and Mamanaa. 


It is interesting to note how much heathen religion has been 
taken over by the Malaita Christians. Thus mamanaa is still held 
to be responsible for all success, but is supposed to be derived from 
God instead of the spirits of the dead. The idea of Christ as a 
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sacrifice of blood is quite acceptable, and in addition conduct in 
accordance with Biblical precepts is supposed to put the obligation 
on God to exert His mamanaa for the benefit of His worshippers. 
One finds also that certain actions are supposed to render a person 
defiled, and that while he is in this condition he is open to attacks 
by disease. These actions are concerned mainly with breaking the 
Commandments and a number of mission rules, such as that church 
must be regularly attended. When one man I knew was taken ill 
he sent for the native teacher and told him that he was afraid that 
God was vexed because he had failed to put in an appearance at a 
special service held on the previous All Saints’ Day (Plate IVs). 
The teacher agreed that God might very well be angry on this 
account, and on the next Sunday he accordingly explained to Him 
before all the congregation that the sinner was now contrite and 
begged to be forgiven. The man did recover, and this was held to 
be proof that his sin had made God cross, but that he was now 
forgiven. The parallel to the heathen thuma ceremony is perfect. 


THE CONCEPT OF SPIRITUAL POWER 


In both Guadalcanal and Malaita the natives imagine that 
certain spirits are possessed of a supernatural power, to which a 
special name is given, which enables them to bring about all sorts of 
happenings. We can now with advantage drop the terms nanama 
and mamanaa and use instead mana, Codrington’s word. While 
these natives never ignore the importance of hard work and_skill, 
they nevertheless always attribute success to mana. The warrior 
has to practise until he is adept with his weapons, but if he kills his 
enemy then the spirits are really responsible. So too the gardener 
has to choose a patch of good soil before he plants his taro and select 
only the best seedlings, but supernatural power alone gives him a 
good crop. 

Every endeavour is made to secure the favour of the spirits so 
that mana will always be available. Sacrifices are the commonest 
method of winning approval, but certain other ceremonies are also 
supposed to be pleasing. These lay an obligation on the spirits 
which they redeem by the exercise of their mana. 
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The theory of magic is fitted into this conception of mana, and 
all spells are said to be petitions, of which the form has been hallowed 
by tradition, that the spirits will use their power for man’s benefit. 
When the magic is performed, however, the idea of a petition is 
forgotten, and instead people imagine that they are forcing the hand 
of the spirits, compelling them to bring about some desired event 
by means of their mana. 


Magic is always supposed to act through certain leaves or other 
substances defined by tradition for each spell. These generally 
have some superficial resemblance to what the magic aims at 
producing. Mana acts through the same agency, but the two forces 
are quite distinct, and natives never confuse them. 

This concept of mana is allied in some ways to our own ideas 
about luck, though we do not link luck with supernatural beings.!® 
Luck too is of far less universal application. This is because, with 
our increased store of knowledge, we are in a much better position 
to control our operations, and hence the elements of risk and doubt 
are not nearly so noticeable. Thus, to take the example of 
agriculture, we have scientific reports available on the soils best 
suited to every crop, all sorts of manures, many different kinds of 
tools and implements, and we are even able to take precautions 
against some insect pests. Yet we are still almost entirely at the 
mercy of the weather, and if our crops are satisfactory we are apt to 
congratulate ourselves on our good luck that the rain came at the 
right time. 

The native sacrifices to his gods to secure their favour and 
mana. We do not do this because, as I said, we do not consider, at 
any rate in our more rational moments, that luck is controlled by 
supernatural beings. On the other hand the persons who believe in 
luck are just those who hold that it can be induced to act along 
certain channels. They alone, for example, buy themselves mascots. 
But how many civilized Europeans are prepared willingly to boast 
about their luck ? In wartime too, when people were surrounded by 











187] can remember, however, as a child on one occasion after an examination 
saying to a friend of the family that luck had been on my side. I ought rather, she 
replied, to have said Providence or God. A widespread notion too is that the Deity 
can be badgered into giving people what they want by continual prayers. 
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all sorts of forces completely beyond their control, civilians as well 
as active combatants became notoriously superstitious and carried 
out all sorts of actions, or abstained from them, because they were 
held to be either lucky or unlucky. Iam informed that the majority 
of brides to ensure future happiness, like their mothers and grand- 
mothers, still wear 
“ Something old and something new, 
Something borrowed and something blue.” 


All of this is clearly very similar to magic. The Solomon 
Islander carries out ritual acts so that with the assistance of mana 
he can overcome his difficulties and dangers. We perform ritual 
acts so that we shall have luck on our side and similarly triumph 
over the unknown. 


Professor Malinowski has already shown how magic grows out of 
daily life. He has pointed out that when anyone, savage or civilized, 
finds that what he wants is difficult to obtain he is always driven to 
substitute activities and reproduces the actions suggested by his 
hopes or passion. The angry man, dominated by thwarted hate, 
clenches his fists and mutters imprecations, the rejected lover in 
his imagination presses the charmer to his breast, and a person when 
lost tries to ward off the demons he sees around him by means of a 
stalwart demeanour. This Malinowski calls the spontaneous ritual 
of passion. It is obviously related very closely to the ritual of magic, 
and he comes to the conclusion that the one is the direct outcome 
of the other. Magic, in other words, is merely the crystallisation 
of the day dream in which we all indulge when moved by strong 
desire.'® 


Comparison with the Conclusions of Codrington. 


Codrington sums up the concept of mana as follows.!’ ‘‘ There 
is a belief in a force altogether distinct from physical power, which 
acts in all kinds of ways for good and evil, and which it is of the 
greatest advantage to possess or control. This is mana... It isa 

16 B. Malinowski, “‘ Magic, Science and Religion,” Science, Religion and Reality, 
London 1925, edited by J. Needham. 
17 Op. ctt., pp. 118-20. 
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power or influence, not physical, and in a way supernatural; but it 
shows itself in physical force, or in any kind of power or excellence 
which.a man possesses.” And again, ‘‘ The Melanesian’s mind is 
entirely possessed by the belief in a supernatural power or influence, 
called almost universally mana. This is what works to effect 
everything which is beyond the ordinary power of men, outside the 
common processes of nature ; it is present in the atmosphere of life, 
attaches itself to persons and to things, and is manifested by results 
which can only be ascribed to its operation.” 


So far my conclusions are in agreement with these, though 
I would hesitate to subscribe to the statement that mana is “ present 
in the atmosphere of life ’’ because I do not know what it means. 


He goes on in words almost identical with my own. “ If aman 
has been successful in fighting, it has not been his natural strength 
of aim, quickness of eye, or readiness of resource that has won success ; 
he has certainly got the mana of a spirit or of some deceased 
warrior to empower him, conveyed in an amulet of stone around 
his neck, or a tuft of leaves in his belt, in a tooth hung from a finger 
of his bow hand, or in a form of words with which he brings super- 
natural assistance to his side. If a man’s pigs multiply, and his 
gardens are productive, it is not because he is industrious and looks 
after his property, but because of the stones full of mana for pigs and 
yams that he possesses. Of course a yam naturally grows when 
planted, that is well known, but it will not be very large unless mana 
comes into play ; a canoe will not be swift unless mana be brought to 
bear upon it, a net will not catch many fish, nor an arrow inflict a 
mortal wound.” 


“This mana is not fixed in anything and can be conveyed in 
almost anything ; but spirits, whether disembodied souls or super- 
natural beings, have it and can impart it ; and it essentially belongs 
to personal beings to originate it, though it may act through the 
medium of water, a stone, ora bone. All Meianesian religion consists, 
in fact, in getting this mana for one’s self, or getting it used for one’s 
benefit—all religion, that is, as far as religious practices go, prayers 
and sacrifices.” 
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The only possible exception that could be taken to this account 
is that the statements, mana can be conveyed in almost anything and 
that it acts through the medium of water, a stone or a bone, are 
perhaps hardly precise enough. Each system of magic has its own 
substances for the conveyance of mana, and a stone, for instance, 
is only adequate if it is traditionally associated with the system in 
question. If Dracaena leaves, let us say, are called for, then a 
stone is useless. 

The limitation of Codrington’s account arises rather from what 
he has not said. Nowhere does he distinguish clearly between 
mana and magic, and as a result a number of theoretical works have 
actually sought the origin of magic in mana.!* I have no intention 
of dealing with these here, but I would point out again that mana is 
entirely supernatural, and, despite linguistic usage, it cannot possibly 
reside in man. Magic, however, has its existence only in man. 
It comes forth with his breath after the performance of special 
ritual acts.!9 


RELIGION WITHOUT MANA. 


So much has been said of mana as a universal concept in primitive 
religion, implicit if not explicit, that I wish to devote a final section 
of this paper to a brief consideration of the magico-religious beliefs 
of two societies where it is entirely lacking. I shall deal first with 
Ontong Java, a Polynesian colony occupying an atoll to the north- 
east of the main Solomon group, and then with Wogeo, one of the 
Schouten Islands, New Guinea. My accounts will in both instances 
be based on my own field work.” 


18 Cf. R. R. Marett, Threshold of Religion (London 1909) and H. Hubert and M. 
Mauss, ‘La Magie,” L’ Année Sociologique (Paris 1904). Dr. Marett’s theory also 
presumes that mana is impersonal. This is not at all the case, and Codrington 
himself states specifically that it is always associated with personal spirits. 

19 Cf. B. Malinowski, op. cit., p. 71. ‘‘ Magic (is) an essentially human 
possession . . . It is never conceived as a force of nature, residing in things, acting 
independently of man, to be found out and learnt by him, by any of those proceedings 
by which he gains his ordinary knowledge of nature.” 

*° Australian National Research Council Expeditions to Ontong Java, 1927-8, 
and to Wogeo, 1934. For additional information on these two cultures vide my 
Law and Order in Polynessa, London 1934, and ‘‘ Native Culture of Wogeo,’’ Oceansa, 
Vol. V, pp. 308-37. 
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Religion and Magic in Ontong Java. 


The important social group in Ontong Java is the joint family. 
The members own land in common and carry out most of the food 
getting activities together. The atoll is made up of about 100 small 
islands, each owned by a different joint family. For a part of the 
time the community lives scattered all over these islands, but for 
one month of every year everyone comes in to attend a festival held 
in the central village. 


As in the other Solomon islands, the natives believe that the 
spirits of the dead are possessed of supernatural powers, for which, 
however, they have no special name. The original ancestors, who 
are supposed to have founded the settlement and inaugurated all 
custom, are the most powerful, and may indeed by described as gods. 
The festival is held in their honour, and they are expected in return 
to see that the food supply during the next year is abundant. I 
have described this festival elsewhere and demonstrated how after- 
wards the people go about their work with renewed hope.*4 There 
is a correspondence here therefore with the sacrifices of Guadalcanal 
and Malaita. 


Ontong Java magical spells are also similar to those already 
considered. They are all in the form of petitions to the ancestors 
to bring about what is desired. Certain leaves have to be collected 
beforehand, and as a rule these are held close to the mouth during 
the recitation so that they become charged with magic, which again 
comes forth with the breath. They have in consequence to be 
handled with extreme caution. Yet despite the theory magic is in 
practice regarded as an infallible means of securing what is desired. 


The attitude towards the spirits is thus practically identical in 
Ontong Java to that in Guadalcanal and Malaita. The concept of 
mana can it is true be read into this attitude, but as the natives 
themselves have no special name for supernatural power I fail to 
see the necessity for doing so, more especially since we are not 
thereby in the least assisted in our understanding of their beliefs. 

21 Vide my ‘‘ Tribal Ceremonies in Ontong Java,’’ Journal of the Royal Anthropo- 
logscal Institute, Vol. LXI, pp. 27-55, and also Law and Order in Polynessa, Chap. V. 
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Wogeo Society. 


When we turn to Wogeo we find that in some ways we have 
passed to a new world. The natives do speak a partly Melanesian 
language, but the culture is in many respects distinctly un-Melanesian. 

The island is divided into a number of districts, all entirely 
independent. These are made up of village communities, three 
or four to each. The inhabitants of a village in turn are divided 
into patrilineal clan groups. 

The natives believe in the existence of two kinds of spirits, 
nanarangs, beings who are held to be responsible for every item of 
the culture, and mariaps, spirits of the dead. The nanarangs are 
not ancestors, for although they were once in complete possession 
of the island they did not give birth to men. Stories from a very 
extensive mythology relate that at a given point of time a nanarang 
did this or that, and how in consequence men have always done the 
same thing. So one manarang carved a canoe and made a voyage 
to the mainland of New Guinea, and ever since trading expeditions 
have been carried out. The spells used in canoe construction and 
trading are believed to be those of this same nanarang.** 

Several nanarangs still occupy remote caverns, but they are not 
supposed to take the slightest interest in the doings of human beings, 
except that if their dwelling places are approached carelessly they 
may send a bad storm or inflict the trespassers with some mild 
illness. 

The spirits of the dead also have practically no effect on the 
lives of people to-day. They can steal the souls of small infants, 
thus causing their death, but so far as adults are concerned they are 
completely powerless. They are supposed to dwell far off across the 
sea and only very occasionally visit their former home. 


Wogeo Festivals. 


Since the spirits do not interest themselves in human activities 
sacrifices are naturally not made to them. Confidence and hope 
in the future are created and maintained by elaborate festivals which 





ee Vide my . Trading Voyages in Northern New Guinea,” Oceania, Vol. V, 
PP. 375-407. 
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include dances and feasting as essential features. These take place 
at irregular intervals, generally about once every couple of years, 
when one village makes a formal presentation of food to another 
from a different district as a sort of reconciliation after ill-feeling has 
existed between them. Enormous quantities of food are handed 
over, consisting of pigs, taro, yams, bananas, almonds, coconuts 
and areca nuts. These are all arranged for display on a platform 
in the shape of a canoe before they are taken away. First the 
villagers who are making the gift dance in the village of the people 
who are to receive it, then these go in turn and dance in their village, 
and finally all dance together in front of the food. These islanders 
have a strongly developed dramatic sense, and the dances, in the 
form of ballets with an underlying story, are most interesting to 
watch, though the music provided is less thrilling than that of the 
panpipes of a Malaita dance orchestra. 

Just before the food is taken away one of the headmen stands 
in front and recites a spell to ensure the peace, harmony and prosperity 
of the community. I quote a spell of this type which I recorded in 
Gol village. 

The tree standing tall, 

Fastened securely, covered entirely, 
With waluo and dabara creepers. 
My beloved village,”* 

Fastened securely, covered entirely, 
With waluo and dabara creepers. 
Old baskets are black, 

Black above the hearth. 

Black with smoke. 

Food to eat, much food. 

Fastened, secure, held tightly. 

The headman who taught me the spell showed me how the 
waluo and dabara creepers grow up and cover a tree completely. 
So thick is the tangle of vines that in a gale the branches cannot 
rub against each other. Also, since the whole tree resists the force 





8 This phrase in the native language is, neg (my) malala (village, place) karamadio. 
“ Beloved ”’ conveys the meaning of the last word best but is not a really satisfactory 
translation. 
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of the wind, it cannot be blown down. Further, as the creepers have 
thorns it is impossible to climb up and take away the fruit. The 
magic makes the village just like one of these trees. The inhabitants 
do not rub against each other, which means that they do not quarrel, 
other places are not able to overthrow it by force, and outsiders 
cannot come in and kill the villagers with sorcery. The old baskets 
are referred to because they are a sign of peace; they are black 
because they have lain so long in the smoke undisturbed. 


While reciting this spell the headman has to stand with his feet 
planted firmly wide apart. This ‘“‘ makes the place steady.’’ He 
spits on each side after every phrase to cause the magic to penetrate 
everywhere. 


The natives are quite positive that the festival and the magic 
do, as they say, “ straighten” the place—that is heal old quarrels 
and prevent new ones—and ensure the food supply for months to 
come. The spirits are not supposed to interfere at all, and many 
explanations are offered, all of them clearly rationalisations, of how 
all this comes about. Thus the feasting is said to make everybody 
so happy that quarrels are impossible. Then as regards the food 
supply, people are said to work harder and with renewed vigour in 
their gardens after their holiday. 


Wogeo Magic. 


Magic also exists to twist nature in accordance with man’s desire 
and to bridge over the gaps in his knowledge. Results again are 
considered to be achieved automatically without the least dependence 
upon supernatural help. Informants stated that just as when one 
cuts through the trunk of a tree it falls down, so if a magical rite 
is correctly performed when one desires a particular event it will 
come to pass. 


Every magical rite is supposed to have been performed first by a 
nanarang, though it would be wrong to say that they “ invented ”’ 
magic. In the case of the more important rites, such as the series 
relating to overseas expeditions, festivals or raids, an upright stone 
about two or three feet high bears the name of the spirit and is pointed 
out as a sort of proof not only that it did once exist, but that the 
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\. Dap village in Wogeo. The stone in the foreground is a nanarang. The men’s 

house on the left rests on piles. On the occasion when the photograph was taken a dance 

was in progress—note the two dancers on the right—and the area below the men’s hous 
was fenced off with coconut leaves and branches to serve as a dressing room. 





B. Ornamental palisade around a skull repository in Guadalcanal. (Cf. Plate 11a.) 
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B. The procession into church on All Saints’ Day 1935, at A’ama village, Malwu, 
north Malaita. The native teacher is holding a floral cross. 


The choir is singing a 
hymn. 
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magic is genuine. These stones, either basalt or limestone, usually 
stand in the centre of the villages (Plate I1a).2* The precise connec- 
tion with the nanarangs cannot be established, but they are frequently 
treated just as if they actually were spirits. 


This time I shall take for my example beauty magic, which is 
used not only in love affairs but also to influence a partner in trading.5 
There are several systems of beauty magic, but the most popular is 
derived from a nanarang called Kamarong, who wooed a spirit called 
Jari. 

A young man who wishes to look attractive gathers a number of 
decorative herbs and flowers and retires to some remote spot with his 
bamboo whistle. Here he weaves them into hair garlands, necklaces 
and waist-belts. He decorates himself and places other flowers 
in his armbands. Then he sings over to himself a short spell for 
each ornament, pausing every few moments to blow his whistle 
(Plate Is). 

Nearly all Wogeo spells are sung, not recited, and most of them 
are very short. Many include words which are quite untranslatable, 
either because they have gone out of use or because they have been 
modified to fit the rhythm of the song. I quote those sung in 
connection with the flowers for the armbands and the necklace made 
from the buds of 7u7u flowers. 


Kamarong?® took two szbula flowers, 
Scented szbula flowers. 
and 
The juju flowers open, 
Jari*®* sees the flowers open. 


When he has finished he knows that he will be irresistible, and 
he sets off for the rendezvous with his lady. 


The whistle is used normally for serenades. In this case it 
serves to transmit the magic to the girl so that she will realize the 


"24 The smaller flat stones round it mark graves. The dead are still buried close 
by, and I have little doubt that the larger stones were set up originally for the same 
purpose. 

25 Cf. “‘ Trading Voyages in Northern New Guinea,” op. cit. This paper contains 
descriptions of a large number of other magical rites. 
26 Nanarangs who first used the magic. 
Cc 
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beauty of her swain. The magic comes out with his breath and is 
broadcast with the music. In other magical rites the breath is used 
more in the manner of the Solomon Islanders. 


Other spells either resemble closely those already quoted from 
different places and are rich in similes, or else they refer back to 
incidents in the myth telling of their first employment. A few even 
include a list of ancestral names, though, as I said, they are in no 
sense prayers. The names are enumerated because people like to 
recall those who in former times owned the magic they now possess. 
They actually vouch for its authenticity. 


The earlier parts of this paper have confirmed Codrington’s 
material and demonstrated that the religion of the Solomon Islanders 
cannot be understood without mana being taken into consideration. 
Similar concepts are also explicit in the religions of several other 
peoples, such as the Maori of New Zealand, several North American 
Indian tribes and possibly even ourselves. But in this final section I 
have established that there are societies where nothing of the kind 
can be discovered unless the facts are gravely distorted. Mana in 
other words is by no means universal, and its use therefore as a 
foundation on which to build up a general theory of primitive 
religion is not only misleading but also fallacious. 


H. Ian HoGsBin 
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THE LANDOWNERS IN THE NORTHERN DIVISION OF THE 








ARANDA TRIBE, CENTRAL AUSTRALIA 
By OLIvE PINK 


ON the 18th September, 1933, I was sent on the recommendation 

of Professor Elkin, Chairman of the Anthropological Committee 
of the Australian National Research Council, to do research in social 
anthropology in Central Australia, and was absent from Sydney 
for fourteen months. During part of that time I studied, at Professor 
Elkin’s request, the local and totemic organization of the northern 
division of the Aranda tribe and for the remainder of the time worked 
amongst the IIpirra.' 


I should like to express my indebtedness to Professor Elkin for 
his help and encouragement both before going to and when in the 
field; to Professor J. B. Cleland, Dr. Pulleine,? Professor Fitz- 
Herbert, Mr. Tindale and others of Adelaide University, to whom I 
am most grateful for their invaluable help and advice before I started 
on my expedition. The expedition, of course, could not have 
materialized had it not been for the grant from the Australian 
National Research Council, under whose auspices the work was 
carried out. The generosity of the Council in later making an 
additional grant to enable me to return to Ilpirra country is something 
of which I am deeply appreciative. Miss Houison, Assistant 
Secretary of the Australian National Research Council, helped me 
much by the kind way in which she attended to the financial side 
of my expedition. I thank, too, the Railway Departments of 





1T believe that a few of the Ilpirra were studied, but outside of their tribal 
country, by Mr. N. B. Tindale and others at the Adelaide University’s camp at 
Cockatoo Creek, and possibly some others were studied by them at their Mt. Liebig 
camp. Two of my camps were actually in Ilpirra country: the first for six weeks, 
from October 1933, was in the southern part of it on a pastoral leasehold, and the 
second, for nine weeks from August to October 1934, was on unleased Crown land 
in the western part of the tribal country. 

2 Since this was written, science has suffered a great loss by the death of this 
fine man. 
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the Commonwealth and of the States of New South Wales, Victoria 
and South Australia for very valuable assistance. I am indebted 
to a number of Central Australians for help in the difficulties which 
crop up in field work ; particularly so to Mr. V. Carrington, Deputy- 
Administrator ; to Mr. A. Draper, station manager; to the post- 
master, Mr. Adamson; to Mr. Jones, Managing Director of Wallis 
Foggartys ; to Mr. McDonald, stationmaster; to Mr. D. Thomas, 
motor mechanic and car proprietor ; and above all to Mr. and Mrs. 
Braitling, a pastoral leaseholder and his wife. I am not only 
indebted to the latter both for most kindly help in smaller things, 
but also probably for my life, when sickness attacked me while doing 
research on their leasehold in 1933. 

My final expression of indebtedness, and that obviously the 
greatest, is to people who will never know of it—my loyal informants 
and friends among the full-blood aborigines, both Aranda and 
Ilpirra. Except where white obstructionist influence was brought 
to bear on them, I never had the slightest difficulty in getting either 
informants or information, and they were most loyal. At some of 
my camps I had to send word for no more to come. Natives, if 
uninfluenced by non-scientific whites, or half-castes, are quite as 
ready to act as candid and reliable informants to a female as to a 
male anthropologist. Sex does not count. To them we are a 
something new; a woman anthropologist is unlike either the 
wife of a settler, missionary or government official and has a different 
outlook and method of dealing with them, to which they are very 
responsive. Even some male scientists suggested that I would be 
handicapped, but my data and photographs are proof to the contrary. 
My experience has, I think, been that of other women field workers. 

The division of the Aranda tribe in which I worked is the same 
as that in which Mr. T. G. H. Strehlow did some of his work on 
Aranda language and mythology. So we have in some instances 
used the same informants and also visited the same totemic areas. 
When I arrived in the field in September 1933, he was working 
amongst the Southern Aranda at Horseshoe Bend, and prior to that 
he had been amongst the western and northern groups. My own 
researches in that tribe have been confined almost entirely to its 
northern and north-western divisions. I started this work in 1930 
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and continued it in April 1933, both times at my own expense, prior 
to making the expedition for the Australian National Research 
Council in 1933-34.3 

In the Aranda tribe my informants were, of course, sophisticated 
natives, which fact, although it facilitated discussion with them, 
also made some of their statements ‘‘ suspect.’ So there had to be a 
constant sifting of ‘‘ wheat from chaff,’ and I have no doubt that 
some ‘‘ chaff’? may have escaped the winnowing. Most of the 
Aranda speak fluent English, and so are able to express themselves 
clearly, and exactly, in that medium. One man could even draw 
anthropological diagrams. Some of the words of their own coining 
are most expressive, for instance “‘ to rowl”’ or “‘ rowling,’”’ meaning 
to scold or quarrel. Their natural peaceableness has been to their 
great disadvantage in their contact with our civilization, which is 
overbearing. But they have “ spirit ’’ when necessary. ‘‘ Rowling ”’ 
is obviously a word coined from our word used for the noise made 
by an angry dog, to growl, and the expression “ to have a row.”’ 

My custom was to make a note of new Aranda words and use 
the native one when possible, but I could not “ speak Aranda ”’ 
in the sense of using sentences. 


se 


When doing research ‘“‘ permanent ’’ camps were sometimes 
made, but at other times I travelled about on a camel and so was 
able to see some of the places and boundaries which previously we 
had only “ viewed mentally.”” I ran my own “ string ”’ of camels, 
with one young native as camelman and an old headman as guide and 
informant. (Plate IA.) 


ce >” 


We left our “ base ’”’ at noon on the 15th June, 1934, and arrived 
back a month later. I have a diagram showing the approximate 
route we took, and the Altjertya estates we passed through, or near, 
are indicated onit. The young man’s ancestral estate was a kangaroo 


3 In this paper I am confining myself to a report on one aspect of my Aranda 
work, but I hope to publish in the future further accounts of both this and also my 
Ilpirra researches. A paper on culture contact was read at the Science Congress, 
Melbourne meeting, January 1935. 

Ilpirra is the term applied by the North-West Aranda to the aborigines on their 
west, hence my use of the term for these people. 

In such words as altjera and tjuriya, | am using the ordinary symbol “ j,’’ though 
“ f” would be more exact. [Editor’s request.] 
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one in another Aranda division; he knew little or nothing of his 
own myths, ritual or country, both because of his youth* and also 
because his father had worked in the northern division of the tribe 
since the birth of this son and indeed of his older sons. The 
young man may, later, visit his father’s father’s country and 
learn his ancestral history and tjuriya andatha (ritual ‘“ paint ” or 
totemic designs). His personal (conceptional) totem is angara, 
emu, of the northern division. He has no children. His wife had 
lived with a white man prior to the marriage. The elder man I 
had with me was about 65 or 70. He had lived in the vicinity of his 
“own country,” or not far away, most of his life, and is the present 
headman of his ancestral estate, although “‘ found’’ elsewhere. 
He was married and had an adopted child.® 


Totemic Country. 


The area of land, usually called a totemic country, but which I 
prefer to describe as an ancestral clan estate, is associated mystically, 
symbolically, and economically with species or aspects of nature. 
In passing, I should like to express the opinion that in the past too 
much emphasis has been placed on the animal association and too 
little on the human characteristics, of these Alcheringa culture- 
heroes. The sacred songs, myths and ceremonies recording the 
stories of these heroes seem to have a distinctly historic basis. 
The use of the animal is much more like an emblem. It may 
believably have originated through each individual family adapting a 
preponderating animal or vegetable species in the area in which it 





* He was about twenty, but was married at a tribally ummarriageable age to 
a woman older than himself. His second eldest brother is married to the daughter 
of a Panunga man, and the younger brother immediately following him is the 
prospective husband of the former girl’s sister, who has not yet reached the age of 
puberty. There seems to be no young girl of the right marriage section whom he 
could marry, so it had to be the woman older than himself. 


5 His wife had been the wife of another native prior to their marriage, but the 
latter had become attracted by another woman, and so, as his first wife declined to 
be one of two, he had come to ask the man I was now employing to marry her and 
take the little baby girl too, for she would not be parted from her. She has no children 
by this later marriage. The first husband came recently to claim the girl, but she 
refused to go with him, saying my “ informant-guide ’’ had “ grown her,” and so 
she looked on him as her father now, a social one instead of her physical one. 
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settled, as its badge and distinguishing title.6 We can postulate 
then that the preponderating natural species on their selection, or 
some natural phenomenon such as rain was adopted as an emblem 
and used as the allegorical and dramatic form in which the doings 
of these individual early family groups would be given dramatic 
expression. Through such expression the accounts of these doings 
would be preserved until they became “‘ tales of the Dream Time ”’ 
and tjuriya, sacred, though of course elaborations, distortions and 
impossible happenings would occur just as they do even in written 
sacred histories of our earlier centuries. Myths, exactly recorded as 
actually told by their owners to me, doadmit within limits of an historic 
interpretation. Both sophisticated and unsophisticated aborigines 
visualize these dream-time people either as purely human in form, 
or partially animal in appearance, though behaving like human 
beings: like “ blackfellows”’; they made native “‘ dampers ’”’ in 
the way “ bush ” natives still do; kept the rain off their heads with 
shields, or other usual means; hunted animals with spears, and 
those, the very species by which their descendants are now designated 
and with which the latter must keep the community at large supplied 
by performing the prescribed ritual. 


I shall quote some Aranda examples in very abbreviated form, 
from their ancestral histories, or myths. They are as told to me by 
their ‘‘ owners.” A fish man hooked with a little boy’s spear, what 
he thought was part of a large fish showing above the water, and 
found he had, instead, speared the knee of a totemic personality, 
his father, which was projecting above the water in the waterhole 
in which he was lying. The father of my informant had had the 
same secret name as that of the Altjeriya man who did the spearing, 
and the present headman has that of the culture-hero who was 
speared. Note that the fish personality was trying to spear fish, and, 
according to the myth, there were in the Aléjertya fish in another 
pool close by. 





Grey, George: Journals of Two Expeditions in N.W. Western Australia, 
1837, Vol. II, page 228. Of the kobong (totem) he writes: ‘‘ One origin frequently 
assigned by the natives is that they were derived from some vegetable or animal 
being very common in the district which the family inhabited, and hence the name 
of the animal or vegetable became applied to the family.” 
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The following is a second, shortened, example. In this the 
totemic personality’s sons were returning from hunting bandicoots 
for a ritual-food payment to their father, when one of them thrust 
a spear into what he thought was a bandicoot’s grass nest (andjuar). 
But, a voice exclaimed, ‘‘ I am so and so’! (a secret name still used 
in association with that spot) and these young men then knew it was 
one of their brothers whom they had speared in the leg in mistake 
for one of the animals for which they were hunting. I know the 
man who now has that secret name, and have seen the place in the 
vicinity of which it occurred. But, as far as I could discover from 
him, the blackfellow whom I know is not thought of as the re-incarna- 
tion of this totemic ancestor. They are names associated with 
some particular feature of the landscape, where the dream-time 
ancestor performed some act or underwent some trial. Each such 
site is a portion of the clan’s inheritance and one fraction of the 
whole totemic estate’s historic sites. 

From the preceding data it will be seen that the members of the 
present-day totemic clans, if there be any still alive, are all 
descendants of the original ancestors, that is the first Altjeriya 
culture-hero and his sons. But they are not their re-incarnations, 
at least so far as I have yet been able to ascertain.’ 


This doubt concerning the native belief in re-incarnation would 
seem to be substantiated by the method of descent of each totemic site 
in the totemic clan estate, namely, from brother to brother, beginning 
with the eldest and then, normally, in order of birth to the 
eldest son of the eldest son. Further, all collateral inheritance of 
sites and dramatic commemoration of the doings of the particular 
ancestor is ordered in the same way by descendants from the original 
altjertya personalities and their sons who nambakala there (that is, 
“jumped up,” “ arose,” without having had a mother). 


One of the men I know is “ boss of a big place,” to use the 
natives’ English expression ; his brothers have predeceased him, 
and as he has to be absent most of the time, his brother’s sons look 


? Vide below. Moreover, among missionized natives it is extremely difficult 
to find out what the original beliefs really were, or even what their own really are now. 
The beliefs they recount are sometimes only such as they think the missionary would 
approve if he should hear them. 
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after it temporarily. But he is still “ boss,” ie. headman. He is 
also legatee headman of another estate. 


If a man steals a right subsection or section woman he does not 
lose his right to perform his totemic ritual. But if he marries a 
woman of the wrong subsection, stolen or not, he does lose it— 
although, according to some of my informants, his son, by her, 
would not. If the incorrect subsection wife dies and he later marries 
a correct woman, he may take over his inheritance again and perform 
his totemic ceremonies. This matter is discussed further on in this 
paper. A man also loses his inheritance if he is frivolous or, some- 
what mentally deficient. An instance of both these is found in the 
two younger brothers of an old man I know: One was hit on the 
head by a boomerang when a young man and this has made him at 
times sub-normal, or as they say “silly.” The other is always 
looking at kwzat, i.e. girls, who in this instance are not of his proper 
marriage section ; the elder men say this scornfully of him. Neither 
of these is likely to take a prominent part in ancestral ritual, or to 
succeed his brother.* For one thing they cannot memorize the 
words of ritual songs or the correct design of their paint sufficiently 
accurately. 


The tribe itself is divided into several large divisions, such as 
the northern, southern and west-central, each proudly calling itself, 
to the exclusion of the others, ‘‘ proper ’’ Aranda. The whole tribe 
has some words “‘ in common ”’ but there are also differences as great 
as French and Danish. Informants told me that the “ key’ word 
in deciding to which of the large divisions a man’s “ country ”’ (i.e. 
estate) belonged was the word for “‘ yes,’’ whether yo or wah. This 
applies to the northern and what I shall call the west-central divisions. 


8 The younger was, I was told by an old native present, bumptious and truculent 
(or words meaning that) at a gathering where “ painting ’’ was being done for an 
Adelaide anthropologist, and in consequence the young man was made to sit for a 
long time, waiting until all the others were “ painted,’ with an extremely heavy 
ceremonial head-dress on his head, which made it ache, as it was intended to do. 
A painful “lesson ’”’ in the correct “ spirit’”’ in which to come to “ perform ” his 
ritual paint. At such a time deference should be paid to the old headmen, and men 
should be at peace with their fellows. Spencer and Gillen also mention that there 
should be no quarrelling where the sacra are temporarily stored near the ceremonial 
ground. 
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Originally, of course, these distinct dialects were thus localized. 
But since Europeans have invaded their country and engaged them 
for employment, thereby moving them about and upsetting their 
social organization, many use indiscriminately both these and also 
other alternative words, thus mixing the two dialects. This confusion 
can be seen in the vocabulary of Spencer’s Arunta, as I found when 
I used the words kwabara and inkata in the Northern Aranda, using 
Alice Springs words, where the former division’s terms are respectively 
tyuruya andatha and tjidjada. For comparison I made a list of 
north and west-central Aranda words. The original dialectical 
line of division was near Ildma and other listed estates, the same 
line, originally, coinciding with the divisions between the northern 
eight subsection and the four section systems, which former, however, 
has since spread south and would probably have spread through the 
whole of the Aranda tribe had their normal life not been interfered 
with by us. 

I shall give eight examples to demonstrate how utterly unlike 
are these sixteen quite ordinary Aranda words of the north and 
west-central divisions and placed in that order : 


Western Central Division 


Northern Division (Including Alice Springs and English. 
Owen Springs, etc.) 
(I) ergar al’linga sun 
(2) ad’nindja at’tel’ba’ moon 
(3) ora mud’ ja fire 
(4) «’lir led’na’ forehead 
(5) tlta war’ ridja wurley 
(6) +’wa'r’a ty’tr’ tjas’ya road 


(both altjertya and 
motor car roads) 
(7) angarra ‘lia’ or as’lia emu 
(8) ’ya ul’ber'in’ya’ boomerang 

I did not make a list of the tribal words “ common ”’ to all the 
divisions, but kwatja (water) is one, and araya (father’s father) is 
another. 

To return to horde “ estates’ ; no one who has not experienced 
it can appreciate the vivid reality of the partially historic myths. 
The whole country through which we passed was apparently only 
mulga scrub, a few gum creeks, a low or high range here and there, or 
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some open plains, yet it is made a scene of much activity by aboriginal 
history embodied in myths, such as the journeys of ‘‘ dream-time ” 
people travelling in various directions, whose roads we bisected or rode 
parallel with, or who were “sitting down,” that is, camping 
permanently and performing ceremonies, or “ finishing ’’ and going 
into the ground. In some cases they were public benefactors, e.g. 
the alagabara—the sparrow-hawk men who introduced stone knives 
for the operation of circumcision, instead of the former fire-stick, 
which I was told was introduced by an altjertya woman. Through 
others of these travellers who became “ selectors ’’ when they finally 
“sat down,” that is made a camp, their descendants are enabled to 
keep up the supply of economic necessities for their fellows by 
performing the ritual associated with its increase and with their own 
ancestral estate. So vivid are the tales that the investigator has the 
feeling of an inhabited area with much activity around: people 
hurrying hither and thither, or living normal lives like blackfellows 
did only a few generations ago in this very tribe. 

The larger subdivisions of the tribal territory comprise a number 
of father-son subsections or clan estates of a totemic nature. In 
addition, there are altjertya roads passing by, through or to one estate 
or another, and one subdivision to another too. Finally, there is a 
‘““no man’s land ”’ like our crown land, when the latter is inalienable ; 
this belongs to the tribe, but never to any individual estate. The 
outer boundaries of the clan estate fade into the “‘ no man’s land ”’ 
area. This is in marked contrast to the exactitude with which the 
“home paddock ”’ (to use a station simile) ‘“ boundary posts ’’ of 
each estate are known, just as if they had been surveyed, and are 
strictly respected by non-owners. They are the totemic sites. By 
discussing this non-private and entirely tribal land with the men 
at and visitors to my camps, or on our travels, and by showing 
them numerous diagrams with alternative lay-outs, I at last definitely 
established the fact that on their outer edges the boundaries of 
individual ‘‘ estates ’’ became somewhat indefinite and then merged 
into ground common to all the tribesmen. This was confirmed when 
we actually travelled on camels over the area discussed and shown 
on my diagram. I found these totemic “ countries ”’ to be a number 
of isolated clan estates, sometimes linked together by altjerina 
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roads. Prior to this I had thought that every foot of the tribal 
territory was land privately owned by one clan or another. It is, 
however, only each man’s ancestral “country’”’ that is horde 
property, his avanga gangwenna. 

As an additional check on the existence of this “no man’s 
land,” I endeavoured to ascertain the term applied to it, but my 
informants did not seem able to do this readily. One headman 
merely said it was endotha, and that after hours of apparent forget- 
fulness of my question, though he was evidently turning it over in 
his mind as we travelled through uninteresting mulga scrub country 
which he told me belonged to no totemic group (“ this nobody’s 
country ’’). So, in other words, it was endotha. He subsequently 
explained that endotha meant “ no good,” having no andatha “ paint,” 
nor altjeriya associations and therefore no ritual songs or “ paint.” 
When I asked another headman if that was the correct word, he 
said, after a lot of thought, “ yes, it did mean that.’”’ But both 
men were quite evidently thinking out a word for me. Among them 
it needed no such definition. It is just a piece of waste ground to 
them, over which they can travel at will or camp uninvited, in 
marked contradistinction to the procedure on totemic “ estates.” 
The endotha is usually very poor country with no permanent water. 
As far as I know every permanent water is part of someone’s estate 
or else is on someone’s altjertya road. It is always of importance 
to the natives, spiritually as well as economically. This connection 
between a particular water and an altjeriya ancestor or ancestors is 
often so very human as to be, to my mind at least, proof that their 
myths have a very real historical basis, although they are now 
ritualized almost beyond recognition. 

I feel most strongly that their myths should be collected by 
anthropologists everywhere, not just for scientific research purposes, 
but to be handed on to the younger generation of blackfellows in the 
years to come, as their “‘ family tree’’ and personal heirlooms. 
I am of course talking of the time when the natives will no longer be 
practising their ritual in the spirit in which they still do, and will 
continue to do for a long while yet, but retaining it in the form of the 
historic myths, with their dramatic representations. This would 
give them some strong binding link with their past and so with each 
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other, and would also develop tribal pride which might in time 
become racial, and so an integrating factor—a strong one if rightly 
directed. 


Each aborigine should therefore continue to be taught the 
historic myths of his own totemic ancestral estate, but not necessarily 
the little usually known of his conceptional totemic “ estate.” 
This latter is only of personal and secondary importance, as is 
obvious. For example, if all the married people at the “ big camp ” 
for workers and aged people at Alice Springs were forbidden for 
years to go on a “ walk about,” then of necessity all the children born 
would have, as their conceptional totem, the widgetty grub, for the 
camp has been built in the vicinity of that totemic estate, and if the 
pregnant women go out to look for firewood or game through 
Heavitree Gap they are passing widgetty grub totemic sites.!® 
As a matter of fact quite a number of the children have that widgetty 
grub as their conceptional totem, regardless of being neither Baltara 
nor Gnwarriar babies, to which subsections the Heavitree Gap and 
Emily Gap estate belongs. The same thing happens at Bond Springs 
Station camp, where there are emu babies of all subsections, having 
been “‘ found”’ there by their mothers. The widgetty grub estate 
of Jessie Gap belongs to the Pananga-Appangada subsections. 
Moreover, the ancestral estates of the babies whose spirits were 
“found ” in this locality may be as far away north-west as near 
Ryan’s Well, about go miles, or Owen Springs in the south, or 
even near Hermannsburg Mission, 80 miles west. 


A very simple example of my contention that their myths seem 
to have an historical basis follows: An old altjerrya headman 
ordered away a number of travelling altjercya men of another totem 
from his “‘ home water,” and offered to lead them to another place 
where water could be obtained from a soakage, but it was only a 





® From films shown at the 1935 meeting of the Australian and New Zealand 
Association for the Advancement of Science and the accompanying explanations 
it would seem that the Rev. J. R. Love, of Port George IV Presbyterian Mission, is 
doing something of the kind in allowing Christian converts to continue to perform 
their ceremonies. 

10—n pre-white days women were not allowed to go through Heavitree Gap— 
apparently to prevent strange women “ finding ’’ their babies there. Women and 
strangers had to go across Mt. Gillen. 
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camouflaged offer of assistance for he soon pretended to find a prickle 
in his foot which he made the excuse for turning back to his own 
“water.” This incident is immortalized in a ritual song, and one 
can be taken to the locality where the event is believed to have 
occurred. Moreover, “ prickles ”’ do still grow in that area, which is 
not so all over the estate. 

Referring to the association of species with totemic estates, I 
should think it is quite correct to assert that, in pre-white occupation 
days at least, in the country where some men in the Altjera ate 
kadjara (a little greenish-white fruit) it would still be found growing 
prolifically, and so on with all other natural species. In some cases 
it is so still—even in spite of settlement and stock-raising. Certainly 
I found it so on crown unleased land, that is on unstocked country. 
What I am emphasizing is that we do not find dream-time culture- 
heroes doing things in a country the name of which is associated with 
a certain species unless that species did or does live there, that is, 
of course, apart from the possibility of their only being travellers 
through it. A fish country or totemic estate is one in which fish 
could and often do still live, and so on. 

The essential part of every man’s own inherited estate is “‘ fenced 
round,’”’ metaphorically, but none the less effectively, by ritual 
songs ; its chief landmarks are quite definitely known to have some 
special association with the ancestors who founded it. If there is 
not a song in his clan’s cycle about an important site, then it is not 
on his estate. Needless to say, an outsider would seldom gather the 
least idea, from outward appearances, which parts of the Australian 
landscape are important totemically. One very reliable informant 
said tjurtya tlliya (sacred songs) make “a block.”” By this he meant 
that the different ritual songs of two estates distinguished them from 
each other, and consequently divided one land area from another. 
The songs, according to my Aranda informants, definitely establish a 
man’s “ title,’’ to use legal phraseology, for the site a man inherits 
has a song, or songs, associated with it; to inherit the song is to 
inherit the estate. 

The Aranda use an expression he “ proper.”” For example, he 
“ proper kwatja’”’ (rain-man) and so on, if a man is “‘ found ” by his 
mother on his father’s ancestral estate in contradistinction to those 
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who had only arknarnala, i.e. been “ found’”’ on another’s estate. 
My young camelman was not “ proper emu,”’ as his father’s father’s 
country was orrara, kangaroo. He was only an angarra, emu, 
by chance of place of conception. But a man who was not only 
conceived in an emu locality, but also had emu as his inherited totem, 
or in the native’s own words, he arknarnala in his arknarnakalla, 
is called ‘‘ proper” emu. I think, but am not certain, that the word 
‘proper ’’ is also used when speaking of a man’s inherited totem, 
even if he has been “‘ found ”’ elsewhere. 


Place of actual birth seems to have no significance whatever in 
the northern division of the Aranda tribe. A man’s father’s father 
is the all-important factor when a man is defending his title to be the 
headman of an estate. In these days of cultural disturbance and 
numerical diminution men do sometimes try, wrongly, to claim one.” 
It is, however, a childish thing to do and the claimant can very soon 
be labelled a pretender if there be any old men belonging to the estate 
in dispute alive, or even any old “ informed ” men of other estates ; 
these latter would know which was his father’s father’s ‘“‘ own ”’ 
country. His father’s sister’s sons would also know. I have heard 
such discussions at my own camp: “ But he can not be!” “Oh 
yes, his father was found there by his apulla, that straight,’’ but 
his aranga’s ‘‘ country”’ is such and such a place, so he must be 
“pushed back ”’ to his aranga. ‘“‘ That is his country—his avanga 
gangwenna.”’ This is, in its primary meaning, the country of his 
ancestral avanga, but it implies, too, his actual father’s father. 
That was an oft-recurring phrase among the sophisticated Aranda : 
“Push him back ” (sometimes “ hunt him back ’’) “ to his avanga,”’ 
paternal grandfather’s estate, and also his father’s father’s father’s 
too—the man of the other subsection of the father-son couple of 
subsections. 


But when I studied the same subject among unsophisticated 
people and quoted this phrase they accepted it literally in its physical 
sense and said rather indignantly that “‘ there was no need to push a 
man back—that not blackfellow way !’”’ because everyone knew his 





11 T knew of one such case when doing my researches, and shall be most interested 
to see how it ended. It would be quite informative. 
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ancestral avanga’s country no matter where he himself might have 
been “ found ’’—a country which was also that of all the brothers 
who were descendants of that dream-time ancestor. The individual 
clan was composed of the sons and brothers and the descendants 
in the male line of these altjyeriya people ad infinitum. All these are 
literally consanguinial relatives, being descended from a common 
ancestor who, to use a North Aranda term, ‘“‘ xarmbukala there,”’ 
that is, “‘ jumped up,” “ like grass,’’ without a mother, that is, was not 
incarnated through a mother in the Altera. 

Contrary to the usually accepted opinion, I found that Aranda 
natives do understand the part the father plays in procreation ; 
they believe that the body of a baby comes from its father and 
mother conjointly. It is only the spirit part which enters the mother 
at the time of “ quickening,’’ when she “ finds ”’ it. 

The totemic estate was also the place where the woman who was 
brought into the “ horde country ” by marriage, usually, found her 
baby’s spirit. To her this was a country of the opposite moiety, 
but to her husband and baby it was their own “ country.” 

In a normally functioning community she would seem to have 
“found ” it, as a rule, in the correct ancestral locality, more often 
than do the women in the more disintegrated areas. But this is 
natural where freedom of movement over the country of the tribe 
is so unrestricted now, and she is more often away from her husband’s 
own country than not. In some cases she has not even seen it ; 
a result of economic pressure. 

When a woman “ finds ”’ her baby’s spirit elsewhere, the headman 
of that totemic area is told and he gives to him, or her, a name 
belonging to his estate. If the baby is a boy a name is given which 
is associated with some water, tree, or stone near which he was 
“found.” This feature indicates the place where some dream-time 
ancestor performed some act, and with which ritual songs and paint 
are associated. Or he may have performed some ceremony and left 
tyurtya there, and consequently baby-spirits awaiting incarnation. 

In passing, I should state that I found no evidence to show that 
the aborigines believed in reincarnation except in so far as the spirits 
of babies and very young children who die are concerned. These 
are said to be born again through the same mothers. But my 
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informants, both sophisticated and unsophisticated, alone or in 
groups, emphatically denied it. The unsophisticated said a man 
“* finished altogether ’’’ when he died ; his body disintegrated and his 
spirit went away to the “ salt-water ’’ (or as some said, into “a cold 
country ’’ underground), where they lived the same lives as black- 
fellows used to do, in so far as performing ceremonies etc. are 
concerned. I then explained what was supposed to be their belief, 
namely continuous reincarnation ; they retorted “ that white fellow 
talk—not blackfellow.’’ When I persisted, as I did, going back and 
back to the same subject on many occasions to see whether they 
would contradict what they had said either unknowingly or by 
implication,’ they said that the baby-spirit which a woman “ found ” 
at the time of quickening was a new one, not that of some, previously 
deceased, adult blackfellow. 


If a man’s spirit be reincarnated, as is stated by some writers, 
how could he be “ pushed back to his avanga’”’ if found outside his 
ancestral estate? If found on a malyanuka estate, that is one of 
the other moiety, as often occurs, he would in such case be an actual 
culture-hero of that estate, and would now belong to the moiety to 
which he did not previously belong. Incidentally, this would make 
the man, so acting as a bodily home for such a reincarnated spirit, a 
malyanuka to his own father ! 

Pastor Strehlow* states that ‘‘ a woman of the Ngala subsection 
can only conceive a child of the Pultara subsection which is normally 
related to the former as child to mother, and that spirit-children can 





12 One of the sophisticated said that a little bird called tj1tjgurgna took the spirit 
away, and naively added: “the bird came, he thought, from Germany.”’ He had 
evidently seen a picture of an angel, or perhaps of the eagle, the symbol of St. John, 
in the book which the missionary at Alice Springs had shown him. And yet at 
another time when I asked him where the spirits of the dead went, he said succinctly, 
“up” or “down”! When it was explained I did not want to konw what 
missionaries had taught them, but the teaching of the old men—#jidjaddas—he said 
that ‘‘ a little bird took the spirits away to the salt water.’’ Informants sometimes 
said that the spirit “ flew away in the form of a bird.”” It could be heard at night, 
and was a sign that someone would soon die. One Aranda man, a mission native, 
said he had actually heard this bird when lying near a sick man and knew that the 
patient would soon die, which indeed happened. As my informant added that he 
had told the sick man that he had heard the bird, this is hardly to be wondered at ! 

13, Strehlow: ‘‘ Die Aranda and Loritja Stamme,” Vol. IT, 53, 55, quoted by 
A. P. Elkin, Oceania, Vol. IV, No. 1, p. 68. 
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only be incarnated through women of the right subsection.”” The 
truth, at least in the Northern and North-Western Aranda, would 
seem to be quite the reverse. Spirit-babies are utterly indifferent 
concerning the women through whom they are incarnated. An 
Ungarla woman, if married (wrongly, of course) to a Purula, would 
have a Kumara baby—its father’s correct child’s subsection, the 
very one which is the potential husband of the “ only ’”’ kind of baby 
she could incarnate, according to Pastor Strehlow. 


The same writer, referring to the North-Western Aranda, also 
states!* that a spirit-child can only be incarnated through a woman 
belonging to the subsection of the mother of the totem ancestor 
associated with the particular spirit centre. This does not apply to 
the Northern Aranda, for I was emphatically told that a first ancestor, 
“ first Altjertya man ’’—the one from whom the whole totemic clan 
originally sprang—in every case, “had no mother.” ‘ He narm- 
bukala.”’ 

The important question, for the baby, and its father, is: ‘‘ Has 
the spirit-baby been ‘found’ on the paternal ancestral estate ? ”’ 
If not, this must be rectified by the child having names from two 
estates instead of one. One for everyday use, and a secret one. 
The former is his conceptional totemic name, establishing his place 
of “ finding ’’—his birth-certificate as it were. The other is his 
“proper ’’ one, associated with his own patrilineal totemic site. 
It is an inherited title and makes him a so and so “ man ’’ on important 
social and religious occasions; the inherited and conceptional 
totems are rather like our surnames and Christian names respectively, 
except that an illegitimate child, in the native sense, is legitimatized 
by taking his father’s father’s “‘ yenbar’”’ (skin), that is, subsection 
in the Northern Aranda, and inheriting his ancestral totemic estate 
regardless of what his mother’s children would normally have 
been. 


For example: there are two Panunga-Appungada Bandicoot 
estates many miles apart, and a distant Purula-Kumara one. I 
asked if a Panunga Bandicoot man could marry a Purula (correct 
subsection) Bandicoot woman (same totem). It was answered in 


14 OD. cit. D. 73. 
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the affirmative by one man, but in the negative by another, who 
explained that both the man and woman so married “ would grow 
thin and not live long.’’ This needs further investigation. From 
what some of my informants say, this would not affect the son’s 
inheritance of the tjur1ya andatha and songs of his father’s father’s 
estate, even were the wife not a correct one. But they were not 
agreed on this point. Such a marriage would seem to make a serious 
difference to the father if the opinion were satisfactorily confirmed— 
that a man who marries a woman of the wrong marriage section 
is not allowed to perform any of his ceremonies while so married. 
But when the woman leaves him or dies he can then become “ boss ”’ 
of his own ancestral estate where previously he had not been allowed. 
His kutuyula (father’s sister’s sons) would have continued to look 
after it. This was the view of two headmen. However, a third 
informant, who was well informed regarding his own inherited 
ritual, though extremely sophisticated and rather indifferent, 
referring to a person known to me, and to the two other informants 
who, indeed, had discussed his case, said the man in question had 
performed it as usual, even although “ wrongly”’ married. But, 
after ‘‘ weighing ’”’ all three informants, I am inclined to doubt the 
value of this latter’s contribution. Anyway, those three agreed that 
had the man concerned a son by the wrong woman, which he had not, 
that son would have inherited his father’s ceremonies. This again 
was qualified by a very reliable informant who said the child of a 
wrong woman would not inherit the headmanship although he would 
inherit some of the “ paint.’’ Unfortunately it is very difficult 
indeed to find living examples of these irregularities and so to have 
irrefutable evidence. Most of the present day marriages seem to be 
with the ‘‘ correct ”’ wife as far as classificatory relationship goes— 
although not always with actual mother’s mother’s brother’s 
daughter’s daughter ; though I have traced that through genealogies 
in at least one case. The irregular instances are now usually solely 
licentious and not cases of “elopement’”’ or “ marriage,’’ i.e. 
permanent domicile. The old men try to keep them to the correct 
marriage sections, but say “ some of the young ones are altogether 
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korner,”’ bad—‘“ Go about larrikin,” “ larrikin’’ meaning for them 
“immoral and lawless.’’!® 

To revert to the subject of totemic names. In respect of 
female babies, these are often restricted to a choice between one of 
two, or three, associated with the particular estate’s totem. As an 
instance : a woman whom I know and who was “ found” on an 
ordnariyidja estate is called tjarndaya, the name of a bird which I 
have not yet identified, but which is described as a “ mate along 
ordnarinidja ’’—‘‘ along ’’ meaning “ of and associated with it in the 
Altjeriya.’’ The ordnariyidja is what white people call a widgetty 
grub, and as a matter of fact I think the real bird of that name does 
eat those very grubs. But although this woman’s everyday name is 
tyarnduya, her own personal conceptional totem, she is not really a 
“ proper ”’ ordnariyidja woman, but as far as ceremonial and ancestry 
are concerned, which affects both her and her son and daughter, she 
is “‘ pushed back ”’ to her avanga, who in this instance was a rain 
man, and not a widgetty grub. She is just a Purula woman whose 
baby-spirit had been found on a Bultara-Ngwarria estate and so 
got her conceptional totem name there—the name of most, if not 
all ordnarinidja women. It was her “ personal’”’ and fortuitous 
totem, but not her inherited ancestral totem. 


The same “ wrong finding’ applied to my old guide on the 
expedition with camels. He is headman of a Pananga-Appangada 
estate. But his totemic name is connected with Angala-Ambitjana 
estate, his conceptional totem. His father and mother were in 
charge of the water drawing at a well for station cattle on this 
totemic estate in the early days of “ white’’ intrusion and so she 
had of necessity (from our point of view) “ found ”’ her baby’s spirit 
in a malyanuka locality, the Angala-Ambitjana one; on the other 
hand, this baby’s father’s father’s estate was Pananga-Appangada ; 
he had thus been “ found ”’ on the ground of the opposite moiety of 


, 





15 Does one wonder! They know and discuss all the white communities’ doings, 
and they can be very logical at times. But all the same some of the younger genera- 
tion of full-bloods whom I knew seemed steady, and correctly married in the 
classificatory sense. Others were definitely on the down-grade. But what is usually 
to blame for that is the form our contact with them has taken. Many “ white” 
people do not live up to the moral code which natives are taught by missionaries 
ts that of our own culture. 
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the tribe to his own ancestral estate, and in that of the same sub- 
section from which the baby boy’s wife should, later, come. 


In such a case as this one, concerning which my informants 
agreed, the amount taught to the young man whose mother “‘ found ” 
him in a “‘ wrong ’”’ area rests entirely (within limitations) with the 
“bigness ”’ of mind of the headman of the estate where the “ out- 
sider’s’”’ spirit’s “‘ finding’ took place. This headman may teach 
him some of the songs and a little of the “‘ ritual paint,’’ but he would 
never as a normal thing teach him much, for they belong to others 
of his own clan who are actual owners. Such knowledge is the sacred 
entail-property and heirlooms which belong to the estate and to 
those whose father’s father’s and own fathers have owned that estate 
from the beginning of the “‘ dream-time.’’ They are inherited from 
the one common ancestor and his sons in the Altera and are the 
inalienable heirlooms of the clan while one man worthy to inherit 
remains. 


Three specific instances will illustrate this: One at a ceremonial 
painting and two in talks, at my camp, with the men living near 
their ancestral countries when I was travelling. The three had 
conceptional totems different from their ancestral totems. More- 
over, the two with whom I talked were the acknowledged headmen 
of their respective clans. In the first example the headmanship— 
through a recent death—is under dispute. But the dispute will not 
affect it as an instance as it 7s his father’s father’s country, which 
is acknowledged, or there could never have been a “ dispute ”’ ! 
The accompanying photograph (Plate Is) is of the man who will be 
first under discussion, shown as he was “ painted ’’ for me by the 
headman, an Ambitjana of the totemic clan estate to which “ the 
paint ’’ belonged—and in which estate the man “ painted ”’ had been 
“found ’’ by his mother. He is old and belongs to the Purula 
subsection. His father’s father’s “‘ country ”’ is a Purula~-Kumara, 
rain clan estate. He was “ found ”’ in an Angala-Ambitjana totemic 
clan estate of the agiy totem. This is called “‘ Black Gooseberry ” 
by the natives ; it is however not at all like gooseberries, but more 
like black currants. This estate is some distance to the north of 
his own ancestral estate, possibly about fifty miles. 
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I was sometimes present during the painting, watching the 
whole ceremonial and hearing the songs sung while the painting was 
in progress. But sometimes I remained at our “ brush shade ”’ 
where our daily discussions took place and instructed the men to send 
for me when all was ready. At one camp where I was for about 
three months, they chose a most picturesque spot for the ceremonial 
ground. It was of course tabu to women, old or young, who might 
not even go near it. When I made this camp, on station property, 
there were no natives camping at it. But during my stay there were 
at least four distinct camps within one-half to two miles radius of 
my own tent; so I was never short of informants. They knew I 
could be trusted and that I would not talk of these things to the 
women or to others who should not know. 


When the Purula man was ready, my escort came for me; he 
was one of the young men who had given arm blood with which to 
make the eaglehawk down adhere to the skin of the totemite who 
was being decorated. On arrival at the ceremonial ground I photo- 
graphed the agiy man and sat down to watch. He did his ritual 
performance in the usual manner, moving forward on his knees along 
a prepared track, and making sweeping movements with the twigs 
which were in his hands. The point of particular and differentiating 
interest to me on this occasion was, that instead of a rather per- 
functory pressing-down of the shoulders of the man “ painted ”’ at 
the conclusion of the sacred dramatic performance, the Ambitjana 
headman-owner bent down with hands on the Purula performer’s 
shoulders and knelt across his knees, pressing his stomach to that of 
the performer’s ; the latter, as a baby-spirit, had been “ found ” on 
the Ambitjana man’s totemic estate. It was really an embrace, 
and this was the only occasion on which I saw that embrace with 
abdomens touching. It was also one of the three occasions, seen 
by me, when a man was “ painted’”’ in a “ paint” of the locality 
where he was “ found” and not where his avanga belonged. In 
this instance the Purula belonged to one of the other pair of sub- 
sections of the same moiety of the tribe, had a rain estate as his 
ancestral one, and was painted in his conceptional totemic paint 
by the headman of the agir estate. 
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’ 


In one of the other similar cases the ‘“‘ owner”’ was sick, 
and because of the cold wind, and fear of a chill, painted his kutugula, 
thus reversing things because it is usually his father’s sister’s sons 
who paint the man, not he them. In the remaining instance all the 
‘“‘ owners ”’ were dead, and as it was an estate of the same father-son 
couple of subsections as the performer’s and as he had been “‘ found ”’ 
in it, he could “ paint” some of the “ paints”’ belonging to it ; 
but whether this was right or not I could not be certain. This 
particular man was of a very dominant type, and an opportunist. 
But I do not think there were any of the ancestral clan left. The 
Ambitjana agir tjidjada was far more exact in the painting of this 


Purula man, with the former’s “own” country’s tjurtya andatha, 
than some were. 


I shall now quote the two other examples of a man being “ boss,”’ 
i.e. headman, of an estate in which he was not “ found,” but which 
is his aranga’s estate. In the first case, the man was a “ boss”’ of 
a Northern Aranda snake estate, known to the women by a particular 
name, but which he immediately told me was only the name used 
by them. He gave the correct one, the Altjertya name, by which it 
is known only to men of the clan. Probably the old man of a different 
totem who was with me knew it also ; but he did not use it then, and 
even later when we went to that estate he continued to use the name 
employed by women, or, in other words, its secular name. This is 
yet another proof of a man’s right to ali that appertains to his own 
ancestral ‘‘ country ”—its myths and ritual—everything, even its 
esoteric name. The estate belonged to the Angala-Ambitjana sub- 
sections. 


This Angala snake country’s headman had been “ found,” he 
told me, on a Pananga-Appangada snake road, along which snake 
people had travelled in the Altjera across a rain estate of the Baltara- 
Ngwarria subsections. So although he, an Angala, had been 
“ found ’’ on a Pananga-Appangada road (it was a different species 
of snake people’s road) on a Baltara-Ngwarria estate (which is a 
rain one), he is the headman of the Angala-Ambitjana snake estate, 
his father’s father. This is, at a rough estimate, about eighty 
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miles distant from where he was “ found.’’'® So it is the ancestral 
totemic estate which is the important social and religious fact to him ; 
it is the socially significant totem. 

The second one (of many examples which could be quoted) is 
as follows: A Djawnba or Printee (a large species of lizard) estate 
owned by the Purula~-Kumara subsections has as headman a Purula 
who was “ found” on a Baltara-Gnwarriar ‘atjilba!’ (native cat) 
road. But I was told he had “ nothing to do with aéjilba.”” He 
was only “‘ found ’”’ there, and so it is his conceptional totem ; he 
was “found” “ wild cat,’’ but by inheritance is a “ lizard”’ and 
headman of that estate. Thus there is nothing “ fortuitous ’’ about 
the descent of the ancestral totem in the northern division of the 
Aranda, which was my field of intensive study, even if writings on 
this area suggest the contrary.!® 

The personal, or conceptional, totem is “ fortuitous ’’ in that it 
is largely governed by economic and other circumstances which 
determine the place where the pregnant woman happens to be when 
she becomes aware of the quickening of her baby. And the “ chance” 
is even greater since the natives, both men and women, have been 
employed on stations and in settlements, on someone else’s totemic 
estate, often a great distance from the baby’s ancestral one, and even 
in that of the opposite moiety to his or her own. Its “ fortuitous- 
ness ’’ is much less frequent in less detribalized areas. The natives 
lead much more, territorially, restricted lives, even within their own 
tribal boundaries, than is popularly believed.'® 

The baby’s ancestral totem, however, is never “ fortuitous,” 
and it is the totem which is socially and spiritually important. It 
is inherited from his or her father and father’s father. Further, 
a person may also have a second, inherited, totem, which has been 
a legacy to one of his forbears. Even if the clansmen of a totemic 











16 It is only lack of a detailed map that makes it impossible to say exactly. 
17 Native cat” species Dasyurus, vide Spencer and Gillen. 
18 Vide references given in A. P. Elkin, ‘‘ Studies in Australian Totemism,” 
Oceania, Vol. IV, No. 1, 71-72. 

19 They are usually termed nomadic, but having looked it up in the dictionary 
I see it should never have been applied to the Australians, as it means roaming from 


place to place for pasturage. As the Australians have no flocks, and are definitely 
restricted in their wanderings for food, it is quite a misnomer. 
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estate become extinct there is a legalized method for making it an 
hereditary legacy to a man of one of the same couple of subsections 
as that of the last owner who feels he is about to die. An example 
of this will be given later in this paper. 


‘ 


In a ‘‘ wrong” marriage the woman is invariably “ thrown 
away,” and the children of these marriages are what they would 
have been had their father married a woman of the one and only 
correct marriage section. Sections and subsections do regulate 
marriage in the Aranda tribe and are essential to tribal morality 
in the minds of the natives. Sections and subsections in the Northern 
Aranda also seem to regulate totemic legacies, and certainly do 
govern inheritance of the ancestral totem. Professor A. P. Elkin?® 
has found instances of “ legalized alternative marriages” in the 
Kimberleys, but in the Northern Aranda I do not know of a single 
instance. Certainly I was not looking for “ alternative ’’ marriages, 
but in thirty known cases every one, without exception, was married 
to the correct subsection woman, Panunga to Purula, Appangada 
to Ambitjana, and so on. The natives even in this present stage of 
their disintegration, if still tribesmen in spirit, are so anxious to 
preserve this morality that there are even cases like one young 
Ambitjana man I know, who is married to a woman older than 
himself, because there was no other Appangada woman available 
for him. His elder brother had married the second daughter of a 
Pananga man and his younger brother will have the youngest girl 
later, who has not yet reached puberty. But there was none for 
him, although there were young girls of other subsections than 
Appangada. 


That there are “‘ wrong’ marriages is indisputable, but that is 
a totally different thing from “legalized alternative marriages.” 
To me the Northern Aranda marriage rule seems rigid, and when 
“wrong ’”’ marriages do take place, the problem of descent is 
mechanically solved by the children invariably going into the other 
of the couple of subsections to their father, thus utterly ignoring 
their mother’s subsection and thereby losing some totemic ritual 
affiliations. Of ‘‘ wrong” marriages a mental “tally ”’ is kept in 


20“ Studies in Australian Totemism,” Oceania, Vol. IV, No. I, p. 78. 
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the minds of the old men, and they speak of them with utter disgust. 
But it does not end with reprobation alone. It has, as already 
explained, definite ceremonial consequences of a serious nature to 
the technically ‘‘ incestuous’ offender. One insiance of this is a 
Pananga subsection man who has married a Bultara subsection 
woman. This woman’s children would normally belong to the 
subsection the Pananga man would marry; so he has married an 
actual, or classificatory (which, I did not ascertain) wife’s mother, 
a person whom he must normally avoid. 

A rather interesting paternity tangle was brought under my 
notice by the woman’s son, now an old man. _ I was unable to verify 
it from the old woman herself as she died between my 1930 and 1933 
visits and prior to my third in 1933-34. She was thought to be well 
over eighty, and was a Purula. Not long before she died she told 
her old Appangada son that she was not sure who her father was. 
Her mother, a Baltara, was stolen from her first husband by a Kumara 
man of an estate approximately sixty miles distant from that of 
the aggrieved man. The first husband’s conceptional totem was 
undjiamba (hakea flower) of a Baltara-Ngwarria estate, but his 
ancestral totem was rain. The second one, who stole her, was a 
Kumara of an orrurrer, kangaroo ancestral totemic estate. She 
later gave birth to a girl baby who, when a woman, became the 
mother of my informant. His mother told her son that her mother 
had told her that physiologically her father was the first of the two 
men. Her mother had been “heavy,” pregnant, when stolen. 
But the tjimia, “ mother’s father,” who claimed the Appangada as 
his daughter’s son is still looked upon, though dead, as his “‘ mother’s 
father,’ and the Appangada calls the old Purula man, who was at 
my camp also, and was the son of the kangaroo Purula by the same 
woman, adadja tjiyadwir, which term is used only of an actual 
mother’s brother, ninda mia, ‘‘ one mother,” as the Northern Aranda 
say. I think the claim hinges on the fact that the kangaroo man 
“ grew,’ that is provided food for, the female baby under discussion, 
who was later the Appangada old man’s mother, and that her actual 
father, of the rain estate, did not. 

Clan estates, with all they imply, their sacra and ceremonies, 
are inalienable, apart from the extinction of the whole original clan 
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who inherited it from their dream-time ancestor. The headmanship 
would seem to be temporally in abeyance, through marriage with a 
woman of a “ wrong”’ marriage section. 

There is a recognized legal mechanism for the “‘ handing on ”’ 
of an estate by the last of its real owners. It seems, though I am not 
yet quite certain of this, that it must be to men of the same couple of 
yenbar (skin), i.e. father-son couple of subsections as that of the 
original owners. It is so in the only case of which I know details. 
I think there were at least two other instances in which it is happening 
through the same cause—total extinction of the totemic clan. I 
had details of this from one new headman, a Baltara, a very reliable 
informant who was invited to “ take it on”’ by the last owner, when 
dying, as there were no others of the original clan left to inherit it. 
It is a Baltara-Gnwarriar totemic estate and the dying headman, 
a Gnwarriar,?4 gave it as a bequest to his classificatory son. The 
latter has no son, and so he will have to hand it on to his brother’s 
sons. He takes his responsibilities very seriously, both in this 
bequeathed estate as well as in his own ancestral one, of which he is 
of course still headman. 

In connection with the strong tie between people of the same 
“skin ’’—that is subsection—one Pananga man explained to me 
that he could show me the “ paint ’’ where he was “ found,” although 
it was only his conceptional totemic estate, because the old men were 
all dead. I forgot to enquire whether there were young ones who 
would “‘ take it on’”’ later. But he added that a man, naming one, 
who had been “ found ’’ on an estate of the opposite moiety of the 
tribe to his own could not do so. As a number of men, and some 
of them “ sticklers,’”’ had looked on at this speaker’s dramatic 
presentations of the “ paint ’’ of the Pananga-Appangada “ country ” 
where he was “ found,’’ but which he did not own, I can only conclude 
that he was speaking the truth. Moreover, my contact with him 
had not led me to expect him to do otherwise. He went to great 
trouble with the “ paints ’’ he showed me, and was exact. 

There must, therefore, be a very strong tie between members of 
the same subsection or of the one couple of father-son subsections 


, 


21 Consequently he was a classificatory agnia, ‘‘ father ”’ of the ‘‘headman-elect,” 
a Baltara. ‘“Own”’ father is agnia tjiyadwir. 
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as differentiated from those of what they term the ‘“ Malyanaka 
mob,” that is the opposite two couples of subsections. The term 
Malyanaka means “ my own people,” my friends ; it is the grouping 
of four subsections in which a man’s sister’s sons and father’s sister’s 
sons are found. But the strength of the tie between a person’s own 
couple of subsections and the other couple of subsections of his own 
moiety is not quite clear. The diagram is an attempt to represent 
the importance of the reciprocal kutuyula association between 
members of specific sub-sections and totemic clans in the integration 
of an associated group of intermarrying totemic clan estates: 
namely, the ritual co-operation which exists between a totemite and 
his father’s sister’s son who is called by the former “ his kutuyula.” 
It also demonstrates how this ritual alliance binds together the two 
moieties. Thus, ego’s father’s sister’s son is in one semi-moiety of 
the moiety to which ego himself does not belong, while ego’s son’s 
father’s sister’s son is in the other semi-moiety of that moiety. 
Using the usual Oceania symbols, if Ego is A,, his moiety is A,A,D,D,, 
whereas his father’s sister’s son is B, and his son’s kutuyula or 
father’s sister’s son is C, ; these two persons both belong to the one 
moiety but to different semi-moieties of it, namely, B,-C, and B,-C, 
respectively. [See diagram, p. 301, and subsection table, footnote, 
Pp. 305. | 

A practical demonstration of its integrating value will be seen 
in the case of the Baltara already referred to, who had been invited 
to take over the headmanship of another estate from the dying 
Ngwarria and last survivor of the “owning” clan. The new 
“ headman-legatee ’’ came from a totemic estate approximately 
100 miles distant, and he had not even been “ found ”’ on the estate 
of the man who was bequeathing it. He was “ found” on his 
“own.”’ The dying man also sent for two Ambitjana old men who 
were blood brothers, born of minda mia, one mother. These two 
then, one of whom I know, came from an estate about fifty miles 
distant in another direction. The dying Ngwarria also sent for 
two old Panunga men, the headman elect’s wife’s mother’s brothers, 
and blood brothers to each other. They were both known to me. 
The two former Ambitjana men were the headman-elect’s kutuyula 
their mother being the Baltara man’s “ father’s sister.’’ A person’s 
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correct kutuyula, ‘‘ master of totemic ceremonies,” is a man’s actual 
blood father’s sister’s son, ankalla tjiyadwir ; he is, sometimes, also 
own mother’s brother’s son, or else is classified with the latter. The 
Panunga man and his brother were the newly appointed Baltara 
headman’s wife’s mother’s brothers, and he (the new headman) 
cailed their sisters his “‘ mura.’’ His wife’s own mother and her 
sister, who were both blind, he kept in meat food. The old dying 
headman enjoined on all three to “look after”’ his estate, or 
“country”’ as the natives call their own totemic estate when 
speaking English, and admonished the two Umbitjana to assist the 
new headman to whom he, as last “‘ owner”’ was bequeathing it ; 
he instructed the two Pananga to help them in their duty of ‘‘ keeping 
him straight ’’ in the performance of all ceremonies, increase, ritual, 
songs and “ paint”’ belonging to it. ‘“ Keeping it straight’ is a 
constantly recurring phrase in connection with their totemic 
ceremonies. So it is very apparent that even in these days of 
apparent disintegration, great importance is still placed on the 
correct handing-down to worthy persons of their ancient beliefs and 
ceremonies intact. 

The kuéuyula must not only keep a man “ straight ” as regards 
his own “ estate’s”’ songs, and dramatic “ paint,’”’ but prevent his 
encroaching on those of others, even from ignorance. They are 
also actually “‘ masters of ceremonies,’ taking over what we might 
term the secular part of the ceremonies, duties which they have 
described to me in full, in relation to specific increase ceremonies. 
These men’s duty is, among others, to “ paint’ the headman and 
thus leave him free to give his whole mind to the correct performance 
of his sacred drama, songs and ritual, and later, to give the explanation 
of it to the younger generation. 

Women also play a part in the performance of totemic 
ceremonies, and it is interesting to notice that the organizer of the 
women for the rites belonging to the estate of their mother’s aranga, 
is not the sister of the headman of that estate, but his sister’s daughter. 
She may be the daughter of his own or classificatory sister, but the 
latter must belong to his totemic estate. This leading woman must 
be the daughter’s daughter of the headman’s father’s father, or at 
least her mother’s aranga must belong to the same totemic estate as 
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the headman. But if her mother had married a man of the wrong 
subsection, she could not be the leader of the women of that totemic 
group, because, since her mother would be “thrown away ”’ for 
purposes of subsection and totemic estate descent, she would belong 
to the couple of subsections to which her father belonged ; therefore, 
for ritual purposes, she would not be even a classificatory daughter 
of the headman’s or totemite’s own sister, although in the physical 
sense she would stand in that relationship. 


A headman has to be asked to perform his increase ritual, and I 
believe, though I am not sure, that his kutwyula, his cross-cousins, 
must do the asking. If so, this would be the same thing as Spencer 
and Gillen?? found in the Warramunga tribe. “In every case the 
men of the Kingilli moiety were requested to perform their ceremonies 
by Uluuru man. The normal thing is for the group to be asked to do 
so by men who are wankilli to him,” wankilli being “ the equivalent 
of the unkulla in the Arunta.” Unkulla are the sons of father’s 
sister and of either actual or classificatory mother’s brother. These 
father’s sister’s sons, in the northern division of the Aranda, are called 
a man’s kutuyula. 


An important matter which I did not investigate is whether 
when a man, through death, or distance, in these days of far away 
employment by whites, cannot get his own actual father’s sister’s 
sons” to be his kutuyula, the substitute must belong to their ancestral 
estate or only to any men of the same “ skin ” (subsection) as his 
father’s sister’s sons. 


It will, however, be apparent how very important the ancestral 
totemic estate, and the clan-descendants of the one Altjertya ancestor 
and his sons who inherit it, are in the culture of these Northern 
Aranda tribesmen, and in their personal lives. It not only binds 
families, using that word in its most limited sense, together, but also 
the whole clan of originally consanguineous relatives. 


22 Spencer and Gillen, ‘‘ Northern Tribes of Central Australia,” pp. 197-08. 

23] think that mother’s brother’s son and father’s sister’s son should normally 
be the same person, though they seldom are in these days of diminished numbers. 
Such equivalence does not imply cross-cousin marriage but the marriage of mother’s 
mother’s brother’s daughter’s son with one’s own sister, and of father’s mother’s 
brother’s son’s daughter with one’s own brother. 
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There is, too, a wider integration of the intermarrying estates, 
namely of those containing a man’s kutuyula, the men who have as 
mother his own father’s sister and for father his own mother’s brother 
or classificatory brother—that is, if ego’s father’s sister has married 
according to the subsection norm. But, remembering that in this 
tribe a child “ follows his father’ and in a “ wrong ’’ marriage the 
mother is “ thrown away,” then if ego’s father’s sister marries a 
man of any but the regular subsection, her son has not as father 
either ego’s own or classificatory mother’s brother, nor can he be in 
the social sense ego’s father’s sister’s son because father’s sister 
has been “ thrown away ”’ in reckoning the descent ; this has nothing 
to do with the fact that, physically, he zs ego’s “ father’s sister’s 
son.” 

It is obvious then that irregular marriages loosen this totemic 
integration between a totemite and his correct assistants. Conse- 
quently, if general laxity prevailed with regard to subsection rules of 
marriage, it would not only undermine the totemic integration, but 
also the very foundation of the Northern Aranda’s social system. 

There is a wider integration still embracing a group of these 
totemic estates, to which group the natives allude as “ my fz 
akorga,’’ which they translated for me as “a mob of friends who 
help us” with ¢juruya. One would, however, have to ascertain its 
correct composition and real function more accurately in a less 
disintegrated tribe than the Aranda is, in these days. No one gave me 
the same number even, as constituting the tj7y akorga of even one 
specific ‘‘ estate,” and yet they all said they themselves were tyiy 
akorga to the others. One man, an Appangada, gave me a list of 
his clan’s tjiy akorga; they were: 3 Purula-Kumara, 4 Pananga- 
Appangada, 1 Bultara-Ngwarria, 2 Ungala-Umbitjana, and one 
of the subsections of which I have not listed. 

This would mean on analysis, that there were five in each moiety, 
and four in his own semi-moiety and only one in the other semi- 
moiety of his own moiety. So it would seem incomplete. Three 
estates of which I have knowledge were apparently forgotten. I 
have little data to support the hypothesis, but my opinion is that 
when the tribal organization was functioning normally, these tjiy 
akorga were the people of estates in the one division of the tribe who 
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A. Looking towards Iyanba (rain country), camelman 
and informant-guide in middle distance. 
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B. Agir man in totemic paint. 
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intermarried. This uncertainty, however, about what constitutes 
the group called by the Northern Aranda tty akorga does not affect 
the answer to the main problem this paper was written to solve. 


Conclusion. 


The landowners in the northern division of the Aranda are the 
members of a number of ancestral totemic clans, usually occupying 
separated and not very large areas of the tribal country, areas 
surrounded by tribally, but not clan, owned land called endortha. 
These totemic clan estates are associated in a larger division which, 
with the other similarly composed divisions together, form what is 
known as the Aranda tribe. Each clan is composed of the 
descendants of one common ancestor and his sons of the Altjera 
through indirect patrilineal descent of the subsections** and totem. 
This Altjertya ancestor and culture-hero and his sons were not 
incarnated through a mother, but jumped up like “ grass,” numbukala 
in Northern Aranda dialect. A man claims his inheritance of land 
and all that implies—myths, songs, drama, ritual and sacra, and a 
responsibility, to the whole community, of keeping his totem 
increased, through this avaya, i.e. father’s father, both actual modern 
blackfellow, and him of the Altjertya, who through heredity are 
inextricably connected. 

“My araya”’ is the keystone of a North Aranda man’s, and 
woman’s, spiritual, social, economic and landowning life.?® 


OLIVE PINK 


24 The marriage and descent of the subsections in the Northern Aranda is as 
follows : 








A, Pananga 
[ ras Ngwaria 
| C, Kumara 


C, Ambitjana 


Purula B, 
Angala B, ] 
Baltara D, 


Appangada D, 


Hoi ul il 


The patrilineal moieties are A,, Ag, D,, D,, and B,, By, C,, Cy, respectively. 
The patrilineal semi-moieties are A,-D,, A,-D,; and B,-C,, B,-C.. 

25 The above article formed the substance of a paper read before the Australian 
and New Zealand Association for the Advancement of Science, Melbourne meeting, 
January, 1935. 
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THE AVOIDANCE SITUATION IN TANGA 


By F. L. S. BELL 
(Continued from Vol. VI, No. 2) 


Economic TABOOS 


” Cebpraess prohibitions which affect the production, distribution and 

consumption of food in a primitive society may be conveniently 
defined as economic taboos. In Tanga they include horticultural 
taboos, such as the negative side of garden magic and prohibitions 
set upon certain individual fruit trees or groves of fruit trees, fishing 
taboos, for example special prohibitions relating to ritual fishing,!® 
and taboos surrounding the construction of plank canoes. 


Gardening Taboos. 


Although, like most Melanesian people, the Tanga obtain their 
food supply by a combination of horticulture, hunting and collecting 
and the domestication of animals, by far the greater part is obtained 
from the cultivation of root crops. It is unnecessary here to describe 
gardening methods except in so far as they bear upon the subject 
of taboo. 


The services of a gardening specialist are always obtained to 
superintend the growth of the crops. His first visit to the garden 
is made before any seed has been planted. There he ritually plants 
a herb well known for its fertility called sinokfat. On receiving 
word from the owner of the garden that all is ready he prepares 
himself for his task by refraining from all sexual relations with his 
wife and by observing a strict food taboo which even includes 
abstention from tobacco and betelnut. When he feels that he is 
in a fit condition to perform the requisite magic he visits the garden 


"18 By “ ritual fishing” I mean a highly formalized system of trapping. For a 
brief reference to this cycle of fishing rites, vide my “ Fishing in Tanga,’’ Aust. 
Museum Magazine, Vol. V, 1935. 
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in the early dawn and carries out the rites in perfect silence and 
solitude. Altogether he visits the garden six or seven times during 
the growth of the crops and during and after each of his visits it is 
taboo (gif) for a certain period. This taboo can only be lifted by the 
specialist who imposed it. One cannot stress too strongly the fact 
that no fresh stage in the gardening process is ever begun without 
first obtaining the consent and advice of the gardening specialist. 

After performing the appropriate magical acts over the crops 
at the proper intervals, the magician returns home and, although 
he is by this time extremely hungry, he merely washes out his mouth 
with rain-water and sleeps until sundown. He then breaks his fast 
by chewing betel. Such a man will refuse food offered him by one 
ignorant of his special condition, in the following words, “a: fel an 
gif,” ““ 1 am in a special physical and mental state which necessitates 
the observance of certain taboos, in connection with the garden.” 

The condition of the performer is a vital factor in the success of 
any piece of magic and so the abovementioned taboos, which keep 
inviolate the physical interior and magical storehouse of the magician, 
his belly, are important and necessary adjuncts to its complete 
functioning. 

Whilst walking through a coconut grove belonging to the Kulau 
sub-section of the Korofe clan, I noticed a coconut-palm around 
whose base was scattered a score or so of ripe nuts. On inquiring 
why the fruit had not been gathered I was informed that this 
particular palm was kuen tabun, that is the produce was strictly 
reserved by the owner—the head of the Kulau sub-section of the 
Korofe clan—for presentation to certain womenfolk belonging to 
his sub-section. The exchange of food between this man and 
these particular female relatives is normally forbidden, but the 
formal presentation of the fruit of the kuen tabun is regarded in 
quite a different light. The old leader of the sub-section informed 
me that the women of his clan felt highly honoured at receiving such 
a present and he himself made the presentation as a formal means 
of expressing his deep gratitude to them for producing so many 
fine sons and daughters. There is no sign on the tree or in the 
neighbourhood to indicate that it is taboo and although infractions 
of the prohibition are followed by a heavy penalty—the presentation 
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of a fully grown pig to the owner—the aid of the supernatural is 
never called upon to preserve the sanctity of the taboo. 

Prior to inaugurating any large feast, the head of a clan or a 
sub-section of a clan has the right and power to place a taboo upon 
all the fruit trees within a certain area. Trespassers are warned 
against eating of their fruit by the presence of two bamboo stakes 
from which hang a bunch of leaves of the pau tree. The taboo is 
lifted by the chieftain sending out messengers with paw tree leaves 
to all houses in the neighbourhood. As in the previous case, no 
supernatural penalties follow infractions of this prohibition. 

Within the area of land owned and occupied by the sub-section, 
there are many trees and shrubs which are used either as medicines, 
food or cosmetics. These trees and shrubs are individually owned 
but, unfortunately for the owners, they are generally situated 
some distance from the village. The consequence is that they are 
constantly being raided by roving bands of youths who, as in other 
communities, imagine that forbidden fruits taste sweetest. 

In order to protect his trees, the owner obtains the services 
of a magician skilled in the imposition of taboos of a type known to 
us as the conditional curse. The method employed varies little, 
no matter what curse is employed or what tree is protected. The 
magician obtains the leaves of a certain shrub and weaves them into 
a wreath, which is placed around the trunk of the tree requiring 
protection. He then sings his spell into the leaves. Contact with 
the latter is believed to induce a number of very painful diseases 
which cannot be cured except by payment to the owner of the tree 
who alone (in theory) knows the magician who placed the curse 
upon the tree. A further payment has then to be made to the latter 
who alone knows the counter magic for the particular sickness 
inflicted. 

As an illustration of the exact nature of these conditional curses 
and the counter magic connected therewith, I give the following 
example. 

Kalolmat had an areca palm for which he desired magical 
protection. He approached Guruk who, it was rumoured, knew 
an appropriate spell and offered him a fine shell-disc to carry out the 
necessary magical procedure. Guruk accepted the commission and 
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departing for the bush, obtained a leaf of the karame tree and tied 
it to the palm by a piece of fibre. He then stood a few inches from 
the leaf and after a few preliminary puffs,’® he half sang, half 
mumbled the following spell : 


(A) 


ba:tu €S-SES-€ 
Like a large reef stone swell up 
es-ses-e (repeated) 


Swell up 

na (repeated rapidly) kumsungum 

In the groin 

es-ses-e (repeated) 

Swell up 

na (repeated rapidly) put-put-um 

In the buttocks 

es-ses-e (repeated) 

Swell up 

na (repeated rapidly) n’gotna kekem 

In the hollow under the knee 
es-ses-e (repeated) 

Swell up 

na (repeated rapidly) pigling baeognem. 
In the arm pits. 


waran kinit : 
Eh! Faimunkinit, Kebisau, Fangulgul?° 
Hey! Faimunkinit, Kebisau, Fangulgul 


Eh! Faimunkinit, 
Hey! Faimunkinit, 


Kebisau, Fangulgul gum tula an tula:nkif 

Kebisau, Fangulgul, you three come and make to blow 

an waran stfol na pukambing. mat aka kife 
so as to cause the swelling in the night time. I blow and 


na balan sta:t tuniun. 


sing to the leaf in the broad daylight. 


19 The native phrase is, kahltu i kife an harame, the man blows upon the karame 
leaf. This is a regular feature of all such spell-making. The belief seems to be that 
the power of the spell is thus inserted into the leaf. 


* Names of former owners of this spell. 
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This spell is so simple and so consistent with a certain pattern 
that I questioned my informant, Guruk, as to his exclusive rights. 
He unhesitatingly asserted that he alone knew the spell and that he 
alone had inherited it from his father. The waran kinit®* is a 
characteristic feature of almost all spells and is really an appeal for 
aid to former owners of the spell. It is the central feature of the 
magic. I have used the word “appeal” but really there is no 
suggestion that the ghosts of the former owners of the magic will not 
come to the aid of the spell-maker. In the same way, it would not 
be right to suggest that the spell-maker has command over them. 
The native belief is that when once the names are uttered, they 
automatically bring about the desired end. 


In order to cure a youth who had a lump on his groin, allegedly 
caused by contravening the taboo which had been placed on 
Kalolmat’s palm, it was found necessary to call in the services of 
Guruk. He told the boy to lie down and then poured a small heap 
of lime into the palm of his left hand. Taking a small sliver of 
wood from his hair, he made short stabbing motions at the heap and 
sang the following spell : 


hai! kahbeng so-sopik 

Hey! lime allow it to depart 

ka soptk ka soptk ka sopik 

Cause it to depart, cause it to depart, cause it to depart 
na n lolsing kekem 

from the veins of the leg, 

ka soptk ka soptk ka sopik 

cause it to depart, cause it to depart, cause it to depart 
na n kumsungum 

from the groin 

ka soptk ka soptk ka soptk 

cause it to depart, cause it to depart, cause it to depart 
na n putputum 

from the buttocks 

ka sopik ka sopik ka soptk 

cause it to depart, cause it to depart, cause it to depart 





21 wara=the cause or base ; kimtt=ghosts ; waran kimit=the “ causal’ ghosts. 
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na n got na kekem 
from the underside of the knee 
ka soptk ka sopik ka soptk 
cause it to depart, cause it to depart, cause it to depart 
na pighng baeo ngem 
from under the arm. 
waran kimtt or wess-wess : 
hat! Faimunkinit, Kebisau, Fangulgul, gumtul ek sosoptk 
Hey ! Faimunkinit, Kebisau, Fangulgul, you three come 


an waran sifolge na panambing ge. mat uk sosopik 
and unloosen this swelling during the night. I am unloosen- 
na stat tuntun ge kahbeng sosopik  kahbeng soso- 


ing it in broad daylight. Lime unloosen it, lime unloosen 
pik kahbeng sosoptk. 
it, lime unloosen it. 


The left arm was then extended as far as possible. This motion 
was indicative of the complete removal of the illness. He then 
dabbed his right hand into his left palm and placed the lime on the 
boy’s groin. The whole process did not take more than five minutes 
and after careful nursing for a day or two the boy was up and about. 


Taboos of this type are quite effective legal instruments. At the 
same time they provide us with concrete evidence of the very real 
relation between the native and his world of supernatural forces. 


Fishing Taboos. 


Just as a chieftain has the power to impose a taboo upon a 
grove of coconut palms lying within his clan land, so may he declare 
a certain portion of the reef adjoining his clan land a closed area for 
fishing. He merely erects two tall poles at both ends of the closed 
area of reef (¢a:m). All then know that these waters can no longer 
be fished. The presence of women is believed to drive the fish away 
and so they are prohibited not only from fishing there but also from 
even walking on it. There is always a special path leading away from 
the ta:m, which women travellers are forced to take. There are no 
supernatural sanctions in connection with this taboo and the only 
explanation which can be offered regarding the objection to women 
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going within the prohibited area is the generally accepted belief 
that there is something particularly unwholesome about them. 

At certain periods specialists organize ritual fishing drives, which 
generally entail months of preparation. The men selected to join 
such a fishing party take leave of their wives and children and live 
together in a specially built house close to the beach. The land 
whereon the house is built, the waters fronting it and the area round 
about are all regarded as strictly taboo. The main feature of the 
ritual connected with these expeditions is the construction of a 
number of thorn fish traps. To an outsider this would appear to 
present no difficulties, but to a native the mode of manufacture is a 
carefully kept secret, being known only in its entirety to a few old 
specialists. This air of secrecy which surrounds the process of trap 
manufacture is the chief reason for the imposition of the taboos 
regarding trespass. The taboo works both ways since it also prevents 
the members of the fishing expedition from making contact with 
their wives and children. 

The reason behind this prohibition is the general belief that 
contact with women at such times, as in the case of the man beginning 
to make a garden, is not consistent with success. The belief is that 
women have their place in life, but during fishing expeditions, 
gardening preparations and tribal raids they are better out of the 
way. This belief is undoubtedly complementary to that regarding 
the unwholesomeness of sexual intercourse. However, it is suggested 
that these prohibitions also rest on the quite rational desire of men 
to rid themselves for a short period of the society of women. It isa 
well-known fact that men do like to foregather apart from women. 
The presence of secret societies both among primitive peoples and 
among ourselves is sufficient evidence of this. Among ourselves the 
code of behaviour as between a man and his womenfolk is not so 
strict as to be a burden, but in primitive societies a man is constantly 
under the necessity of avoiding more than half the women of the 
community. As a social anodyne to this situation we have these 
secret gatherings. 

During the actual making of the traps, it is imperative that no 
member of the party utters a sound. This taboo on speech is so 
rigid that one word carelessly uttered would spoil the whole process. 
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There is no magical aspect to this taboo. It is merely a precaution 
against mistakes on the part of the workers. It ensures the perfect 
attention of all to the instructions of the specialist. 


Canoe Construction and Associated Taboos. 


Although the outrigger canoe (wa:ng) is used by the Tanga, it is 
of slight importance compared with the large plank canoe (mon), 
in which voyages of hundreds of miles are made. Much careful 
organization goes to the building of one of these and at certain stages 
of construction the vessel is subject to a number of ritual prohibitions. 


A general taboo relating to all stages of canoe making, specifically 
provides against any danger likely to arise out of the presence of 
women. I remember this fact being very vividly impressed upon 
me one night whilst listening to a cycle of canoe songs. The whole 
village”* was taking part in the singing, but the women were very 
careful to remain out of sight of the canoe shed whence came the 
sound of the men’s voices. However, on my approaching the shed, 
several of the less timorous women made as if to accompany me, 
only to be sternly ordered back to their quarters by the headman 
of the village. 

During the caulking process, not even strange males are allowed 
near. Two warning signs are placed at the boundaries of the 
settlement and should a person contravene these regulations, even 
unwittingly, it is believed that the supply of caulking material would 
be found to be inadequate, that the canoe would spring a leak, that 
the offender would fall from the first tree he attempted to climb, 
and that he would cut his leg the first time he tried to fell a tree. 


Such a taboo is designed to keep away from the scene of opera- 
tions such magicians as may possibly wish to work evil magic. In 
addition, one cannot help noticing the mixture of rational function 
and supernatural purpose in such taboos. The caulking is perhaps 
the most delicate of all the operations. It is certainly the one most 
surrounded by magic. In order to ensure that the expert and 
his assistants shall be able to carry out their work without inter- 





er In reality, the inhabitants of a number of neighbouring settlements. There 
are no villages in Tanga. 
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ruption or interference, it is essential that strangers be kept away 
from the canoe-shed. They are therefore ritually prevented from 
setting foot upon the settlement until the caulking is finished. This 
may or may not be the ostensible purpose of the taboo but it certainly 
is its latent function. 


A somewhat similar explanation may be given for the ritual 
ban upon the presence of others whilst the canoe magician is 
performing his acts of magic over the canoe. The magician, at such 
times, is known to be in communion with several of his ancestors, 
the former owners of the magic, and it is recognized that he must 
be alone lest this communion be disturbed.”* It is a peculiar fact, 
but none the less true, that secrecy seems to invest a rite with 
efficacy. In consequence, one finds that many of the taboos which 
surround the magician in primitive society, such as those just 
mentioned, are chiefly concerned with the preservation of the secret 
nature of the spell or rite. 


Conclusion. 


Of all the prohibitions which we have just passed under review, 
two only are accompanied by supernatural sanctions—the 
“ conditional curse ’’ type of taboo imposed on individual fruit trees 
and the system of taboos relating to canoe building. These are both 
forms of the genuine taboo. All other prohibitions which concern 
economic pursuits, although very strictly enforced, are only socially 
imposed interdicts. 

However, whether the power behind the ban is human or super- 
human, these economic taboos function in a very practical manner 
and it is this aspect which needs stressing most carefully. The 
gardening magician, by placing a ban on the garden at certain 
periods, is able to keep a more efficient check on its natural develop- 
ment. The chieftain, by placing a taboo on a grove of coconut palms, 
forces his people to utilize other less desirable foods and so directs 
their attention to the importance of the big feast, which usually 
marks the end of such periods of prohibition. The fishing specialist 





*3 These spells are secret family possessions known only to the canoe magician 
and his ancestral forbears. 
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who demands perfect silence whilst instructing his men in the art 
of trap manufacture, thus obtains their full attention and co-opera- 
tion. In the same way, the taboo on the presence of strangers 
during the caulking of a canoe ensures continuity of effort by those 
engaged in the process. 


ToTEmMiIc TABOOS 


Although the people of Tanga are organized on a totemic clan 
basis, it must be understood that the totemic system is almost 
purely social, that is to say, apart from its function as a means of 
giving identity to certain groups, it has little or no bearing on the 
religious life of the people. Cult totemism, as we know it in Australia 
and elsewhere, is almost non-existent in Tanga. This means that 
the totem animals are rarely treated with a ritual attitude and, 
consequently, totemic taboos are rarely observed. 


Reference has been made elsewhere to “ indications of linguistic 
and cultural differences between the inhabitants of the eastern end 
of the island (of Boieng) and those of the western end.’ One of 
these indications is the general attitude towards the totemic animal. 
In the western end of the island there is little respect for the totem, 
but in the eastern end, and particularly among members of the 
Tasik clan, one observes a distinct veneration for it and a stringent 
taboo upon killing it. 

Upon one occasion word was brought to an important family 
chieftain belonging to the Tasik clan, that a party of young men 
from the western end of the island had killed a sea-eagle, their totem. 
On hearing this news, the chieftain immediately organized a raiding 
party and descended upon the settlement of the killers. The 
skeletal remains of the dead bird were carefully gathered up and 
brought back to Waranma:li, the home of the Tasik clan. Prepara- 
tions were then made to bury them with all the ceremony and ritual 
attached to the burial of a human member of the clan. 

I use the phrase “ human member of the clan” with intent, 
because it indicates the relation of the bird to the group. In the 
mind of the native the animal species and the social group are 





% Vide my ‘“‘ Report on Field Work in Tanga,” Oceania, Vol. IV, p. 300. 
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symbolically identified. The sea-eagle is just as much a member of 
the clan as are its human members and the obligations which exist 
between clan members also cover members of the sea-eagle species. 
When speaking of the sea-eagle, a Tasik chieftain said to me, ‘‘ The 
sea-eagle is an important man even as I am.” Again, another 
aged member of the Tasik clan, speaking to me about his relation to 
the sea-eagle, said: ‘‘ The sea-eagle bore and cherished all of us 
who belong to the Tasik clan.” Thus one can understand why there 
should be such a strong taboo upon killing it. It is not because of 
any fear of supernatural punishment but merely because of the 
age-long rule that one shall not kill or injure a member of one’s own 
social group. 


MISCELLANEOUS TABOOS 


A Tangan is very proud of his body. He takes great care of it 
and, besides bathing it twice daily, lavishes many hours on making 
it more comely. However, there is one part of his body—the head— 
which he treats with even more than usual care. He never carries a 
load on his head nor does he permit any person, except his wife, to 
touch it. If perchance he should brush against a bunch of bananas 
with his head, the fruit would be taboo to everyone but himself. 
On asking the reason of this I was always told that it was so, always 
had been and ever would be so. At present, I feel much in the same 
position as the native regarding the meaning of this extreme respect 
for the head and can only suggest that as the head contains the 
organs of speech and sight, it is the part of the body considered 
to be most representative of the personality. 


Complementary to this attitude towards a man’s head and such 
objects as make contact with it is the attitude towards a woman’s 
buttocks and such things as come into contact with them. Should 
a woman, inadvertently or otherwise, sit upon a basket of yams, 
the vegetables could no longer be used, not even for pig food. The 
explanation of this taboo depends on the possibility of the food 
or other tabooed object having become contaminated by contact 
with the sexual organs of the woman. I suggested that the taboo 
was more honoured in the breach than the observance, but I was 
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assured that a person who ate food upon which a woman had sat 
would be most violently ill. 

Both of these concepts regarding the sanctity of the head and 
the profaneness of the buttocks are carried over into the ritual life. 
For example, at a feast which I attended the guests began to leave 
before the conclusion of the rites. The chieftain who had organized 
the feast walked out into the middle of the dancing square and 
raising his arm aloft he informed everyone present that “ they were 
his head.”’ As soon as he had uttered these words, all sat down and 
none dared to leave the settlement. My neighbour told me that if 
a man were to leave now, he would, besides incurring the anger 
of the old chieftain, have to compensate him for breaking the taboo 
relating to his head. 

In the same way, a chieftain who wishes to place a general 
prohibition on a certain area of land or on a grove of fruit trees, lets 
it be known generally that the land or the trees are “his head.” 
Such prohibitions are strictly enforced and equally strictly observed. 

On calling the attention of a native to the blackened stump of a 
tree which stood beside the men’s house of his settlement, I was 
told a tale which further illustrates the nature of these corporal 
taboos. It appears that Buktom the owner of the tree in question 
had had a serious quarrel with one of his wives. The woman had 
so infuriated him that he called out, “ This funanil tree is your 
buttocks.”” This declaration had the effect of rendering a very fine 
tree from which his friends were wont to obtain their dance decora- 
tions an object of avoidance. Buktom destroyed its splendid foliage 
and set fire to the trunk. The burnt stump now stands as a memorial 
to a scold and a public reminder of her domestic shortcomings. 

Another illustration of this same taboo is revealed in a quaint 
custom which womenfolk have of calling out “‘ kok teken ”’ (literally 
“that fish is my buttocks ’’) whenever they see a sea-eagle flying 
over the reef with a fish clutched in its talons. In the folk tale from 
which this custom is derived, the sea-eagle when thus addressed, 
drops the fish which is then caught by the woman. In real life, 
however, the trick never seems to work. 

Throughout this article constant reference has been made to 
“ chieftains.’”” These men are important family leaders, who are 
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regarded, not only by their own clansmen but by all on the island, 
as men to whom one must defer, and to whom one owes certain 
obligations. The attitude of respect, almost avoidance, with which 
a few of the most important are treated cannot be attributed 
altogether to their personal prowess or wealth but has an undoubted 
basis in the general belief that such men are of a different class to 
the ordinary run of men. In other words, there is a definite recog- 
nition that these men have mana. Fasabo of Kisae is such a man. 
From earliest childhood he has been treated with the utmost respect. 
He was a katk ta:rawen (sacred child) who passed through dafal 
and who now goes in mourning for the loss of a sacred tooth. The 
precincts of his house are taboo to all women and most men. On 
ceremonial occasions he wears a necklace composed of thousands of 
dog’s teeth, small red shell discs and a very rare white shell. This 
necklace is a badge of rank which, when not in use, reposes in a 
specially built house accessible only to himself and his two sons. 
I have mentioned elsewhere that when he goes visiting he is provided 
with special sleeping quarters and is fed upon the choicest foods. 
His whole life has been passed on a different plane to that of the 
ordinary native and one could not but notice the restraint which 
marked the behaviour of young men in his presence and the alacrity 
with which they carried out his orders. Kospui of Nalwanam 
is another chieftain to whom the ritual attitude is adopted and 
whose social behaviour is conditioned to a large degree by a number 
of taboos. Such taboos work both ways, since they prevent the 
chieftain from indulging in the common life of the people as well as 
modifying the attitude of the common people towards him. The 
function of these taboos is obvious. They serve to reinforce his 
position as the leader of his clan. 

Before concluding, there is one other type of avoidance to which 
reference must be made, namely, the prohibition on eating the flesh 
of one’s own pig. I was informed that a man who had cared for and 
fed a pig for several years did not feel like eating the animal when 
dished up before him. This native testimony gives a clue to the 
real nature of the custom: avoidance has become so formalized 
that even if a man wished to eat of his own pig he could not do so. 
What was formerly a matter of etiquette has now become a recognized 
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form of avoidance. It forces the attention of all those present 
at the feast upon the giver of the pig and publicly endorses his act 
of generosity. 


CONCLUSION 


If there is one feature of the avoidance situation in Tanga which 
requires further elucidation, it is the multiplicity of native terms 
used to express avoidance. A brief review of the terms will serve 
to indicate the native idea as to the relations between its various 
forms. 


Summary of Native Terms. 


Ma:pek. This term has the fundamental meaning of “ bitter ”’ 
or “ acrid.” As a term indicating avoidance it is used in conjunction 
with kinship terms. It is also used to indicate food which has come 
into contact with the buttocks of a woman and to show the nature 
of food upon which a chieftain has laid a taboo. Probably the most 
widely used term to express avoidance. 

Forfor. Used mostly in a verbal sense and meaning “ to be in 
a tabooed condition,” e.g. a:forfor n'fefneng, I/am in a tabooed 
condition/respecting/my sister. Also used by a nursing mother to 
express her inability to eat certain foods, e.g. tina 1 forfor un kok 
n’ kekatk, the mother/is/in a tabooed condition/with respect to/fish/ 
on account of/her child. A man who refuses to eat a pig which he 
has fed for several years refers to the animal as bo tifor, the pig/ 
which is taboo to me. 

Fel. Unlike other terms, this word is only used with regard 
to one who is in an unwholesome tabooed condition e.g. fel an ae, 
taboo/because of/the menstrual pad. 

Ta:rawen. The fundamental meaning of this word is “set 
apart.”’ It is applied to a child who is passing through certain birth 
rites. Again, where one child is betrothed to another, the girl is 
spoken of as being fa:vawen to all other boys. The term is often 
used to express the general condition of all tabooed relatives. In 
this respect, it is equivalent to the use of the term ma:pek and the 
circumlocutory personal pronoun meriwen, “‘ he or she who is taboo 
to you.” 
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Gom. The meaning of this word is also “ set apart’ but it is 
applied only to material objects and not to persons, e.g. kumara 1 gom 
for the assembly ground of the secret society. Fruits which have 
been tabooed by a chieftain are said to be gom. 

Tabun. Although this word may appear to resemble ftapu, 
it is not used much in Tanga. When it is it has a very restricted 
meaning. It indicates something which is extremely exclusive, 
e.g. kuen tabun is a coconut palm the fruit of which no other person 
but the members of a certain family group may eat, whilst a tabun 
is a funeral feast in which no other persons but the clan of the dead 
man may take part. The word seems to be used only to express the 
exclusive nature of certain clan actions. 

Gif. The basic meaning of this term is ‘‘ a small piece of bamboo 
used as a garden charm.”’ The derived meaning is “ taboo.” After 
a magician has performed his rites over the garden, it is said to be 


gif. 

Ta:m. This term is used to describe “a portion of the beach 
or reef-waters which is taboo either to women or to all but a select 
band of men.”’ 

An analysis of these terms reveals that some may only be applied 
to persons, forfor, fel, ta:rawen, whilst others may only be applied to 
material objects, gom, tabun, gif, ta:m. The term ma:pek however, 
may be used in either sense and is probably the best single term 
applicable to the concept of taboo in Tanga. 

On closer examination it will be seen that these terms are 
capable of another twofold division. The terms fel, gom and ma:pek 
essentially indicate that which is unclean or unwholesome. To make 
contact with any object or person to whom any of these terms are 
applied has a defiling effect. On the other hand, the terms ta:rawen 
tabun, gif, ta:m and forfor are only applied to objects or persons that 
are wholesome and sacrosanct. Towards such objects one must 
adopt the ritual attitude for fear either of defiling them or being 
harmed by making contact with them. 

A further analysis of the avoidance situation will reveal the 
presence of three distinct types of taboos. The first type may be 
called imherent taboos, since they arise out of certain conditions 
inherent to the individual. To this class of taboos belongs the 
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brother-sister taboo, and those relating to a menstruating woman, 
a warrior, a pregnant woman, a nursing mother, and a sacred child. 
The taboo on touching the head and killing the totem is also of 
this type. 

The second type of taboo may be termed imposed taboos, since 
they are placed upon certain objects or persons through a human 
agency. Most economic taboos and many of the taboos relating 
to crises in the life cycle of the individual are of this type. In 
connection with this class of taboo, it is worth noting that, because 
they are imposed by human beings, it does not follow that such 
taboos have no supernatural background. The “ conditional curse ” 
is an imposed taboo which nevertheless rests on a magical basis. 

The third type of taboo is the derivative taboo. Taboos of this 
type owe their existence to the fundamental characteristic of all 
taboo contagion. As I have explained in the first section of this 
article, those kinship taboos which hedge about affinal relatives are all 
derived from the brother-sister taboo. In the same way many of 
the taboos in connection with the secret society are derived. The 
taboo ‘‘is transmitted by contact and the person or thing thus 
tabooed becomes a new source of infection.’’*® 


What is this contagious quality in taboo? Is it fear? At 
first one feels inclined to agree that taboos are nothing else but a 
mass of fear inspired inhibitions which derive their potency from the 
fact that fear is an infectious emotion. However, in Tanga the 
fear of transgressing a taboo loses much of its efficacy by reason of 
the fact that there is nearly always some means of evading the 
consequences. For example, the penal provisions of the most 
stringent taboo, that which concerns incestuous relations within the 
clan, may be countered by employing the appropriate magic. In 
many other cases, a retributive sanction in the form of a compensatory 
payment covers infractions of the taboo. 

Thus one is forced to look for some other reason besides fear of 
the consequences why taboos should and do act. It is suggested 
that there is a positive side to this problem. Taboos are effective 
because they function positively. For example, is it not just as 





#5 S. R. Burstein, ‘‘ Tabu,” Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th ed., 1932. 
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reasonable to claim that the taboo upon strangers approaching a 
canoe whilst it is being caulked, owes its efficacy to the fact that 
those men are firmly convinced that to trespass at such time would 
endanger the safety of the canoe, as to suggest that the reason why 
they do not approach is because they fear some form of super- 
natural punishment ? Again, where a grove of coconut palms 
has been declared taboo with the object of reserving the fruit for a 
particular feast, it is quite reasonable to claim that those who observe 
the taboo do so not merely because they fear the consequences but 


because they are conscious of the positive benefits which will accrue 
from observance. 


F. L. S. BELL 
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NOTES ON NATIVE EVIDENCE AND ITS VALUE}? 
By T. G. STREHLOW 


HE value of native evidence is difficult to assess without full 

consideration of the circumstances in which it was given. When 
such an assessment is made, it is imperative that the person sifting 
the evidence of native witnesses and informants should know the 
personal characters both of the native witnesses and of the men 
against whom the evidence was given; he should know also the 
relationship in which the witnesses were standing towards both the 
accused and his or her judges. 

While it is impossible to write a full treatise on the value of 
native evidence considered in all its aspects, a few examples taken 
from actual experience may help to throw some light on this subject, 
and help to elucidate some of the simpler points requiring attention. 

1. If a native is examined by a white man whom he regards for 
any reason as being either unsympathetic or antagonistic to his 
cause, he will normally give evasive or even untrue replies to the 
questions of his interrogator. The native, if he senses any 
approaching trouble, will try to escape it by protesting his ignorance 
in the most innocent manner or by denying emphatically all charges 
and accusing questions directed against him. The native’s first and 
strongest reaction will be to extricate himself at all costs from any 
approaching embarrassment or future serious consequences. If 
lies will achieve his purpose, he will not hesitate to resort to them. 
Dissimulation comes naturally to him ; for he is a born actor of a 
very high order. He can assume an air of surprised ignorance or 
injured innocence with a perfection that would impress the minds of 
the most sophisticated of his questioners. 

One instance from my own experience may throw some light 
on the above statements. 





1 Report furnished to the Board of Inquiry into the alleged ill-treatment of 
natives in Central Australia in June, 1935. Published by permission of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Canberra. 
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At the beginning of October, 1932, I was traversing portion 
of the Eastern Aranda territory on my way home to Alice Springs. 
I came to Ambalindum Station on a Monday night, and decided to 
stop there for a day, since I was feeling somewhat unwell as the 
result of my journey. On Tuesday evening my camel boy, returning 
from the camp of the Ambalindum men, told me that the latter had 
decided to go to Atnapa (a place nine miles south-east of Arltunga) 
on the following day (Wednesday), in order to have a fight with the 
Atnapa natives. I gathered that some of the Atnapa men were 
being blamed for having maliciously brought about, by sorcery, 
the death of the wife of one of the men from Ambalindum. The 
Atnapa men were denying this charge, but the Ambalindum natives 
were going to settle the argument with weapons, and were calling 
even upon the “ boys ’’ working on other stations near by to come 
to their assistance. 

Next morning (Wednesday) I proceeded to Arltunga. On 
reaching the police station, I met first Mrs. G. Murray, and then 
Constable G. Murray himself. The latter came to me after he had 
finished giving a lecture to his police boys. The Ambalindum 
men had come to the police station just before my own arrival, 
and had actually wished the police boys to abandon work for that 
day so that they could come to their assistance in their coming fight 
at Atnapa. Constable Murray put a stop to this nonsense, and told 
the Ambalindum men to go home again; some of the latter had 
actually received the day off “ as a holiday ”’ from their employer, 
Mr. Frank Cavenagh. 

Before leaving Arltunga, the Ambalindum men desired Constable 
Murray to go to Atnapa himself, and to warn the Atnapa men against 
causing any more trouble and to punish the persons who had been 
guilty of the sudden death of the woman. Constable Murray 
accordingly drove to Atnapa that very afternoon and asked me to 
accompany him, and we left the police boys at home. 

On the way I noticed some native women at one creek-crossing 
discreetly vanishing behind some bushes when they heard the noise 
of the approaching police car. Other figures vanished quietly when 
we reached Atnapa ; here the camp was practically deserted. Only 
a few old women and one or two old men lazily waited for us to 
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approach ; and there was one young man present, who was employed 
as Louis Bloomfield’s goat shepherd. 

Constable Murray approached the young shepherd and asked 
him what he knew of the impending fight that afternoon at Atnapa 
between the men of Ambalindum and the men of Atnapa. The 
young man smiled in bewilderment. He knew nothing about any 
fight. He had never heard anyone mentioning anything about any 
impending trouble. He had always been looking after his goats and 
could not have heard any arguments in the camp. (The goat yard 
was about a quarter of a mile from the camp; but the voices of 
angry men could easily have travelled that distance at Atnapa.) 
He had never heard anyone talking about a fight. He smiled with 
an air of surprised ignorance at all of Murray’s questions. How 
and whence had Constable Murray got such untrue information ? 
The young man looked hurt at the thought that anyone could dis- 
believe him ; he was quite certain that there was no trouble in the 
air; the Atnapa men and those of Ambalindum were the best of 
friends, and he smiled again as he made this statement. 

Constable Murray then left him and went to the camp. An 
old man approached him. The old man, too, knew nothing of an 
impending fight, or of any previous argument with the Ambalindum 
men.* He regarded the Ambalindum men as his friends. Of 
course, the Atnapa men who had been named previously as the 
workers of evil magic were not present. The old man thought 
that these men—who were of course innocent of such an absurd 
charge—were away for the day either digging out rabbits or hunting ; 
they would not be back until late in the evening. The old man spoke 
with a convincing air of truthfulness and openness. His answers 
were clear and straightforward, and bore the stamp of good-natured 
honesty. 

Constable Murray then told him that he had sent the 
Ambalindum men back to their home, and ordered him to warn the 
missing Atnapa men, on their return, against stirring up any more 
trouble in future. Then we returned to Arltunga. 

? There had been a serious altercation between the men of both parties at Atnapa 


a short while previously, when the charge of malicious sorcery had been laid openly 
by the men of Ambalindum. 
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This story well illustrates the conditions in which a native will 
give untrue evidence. Both the young shepherd and the old man 
must have known every detail of the original altercation at Atnapa, 
and they must have been fully aware, too, without a shadow of doubt 
of the impending fight that very afternoon. The very fact that none 
of the Atnapa men who were standing under the accusation of 
malicious sorcery were to be found in the camp that afternoon was 
very significant. The noise of the approaching police car at the 
time when the fight was timed to begin led them to sense approaching 
trouble, and they had all vanished silently before the police officer 
could question them. The young shepherd—who had to stay because 
of his duty to mind the goats—and the old man—who was not 
personally involved in the trouble—then fulfilled their duty perfectly. 
They warded off the threatening trouble with the police officer by 
professing absolute ignorance on every point on which they were being 
questioned. They had neither seen nor heard anything, anywhere, 
at any time, of any trouble whatsoever, and they won their point. 
They did not regard it as wrong to lie to a white police officer. He 
was only a white man, an “ outsider,”” someone who knew nothing of 
tribal law or native custom and who yet had the power to interfere 
in questions both of tribal law and native custom. He was not 
regarded as a personal friend by the natives, and it was felt that he 
had no sympathetic understanding of native laws or customs. And, 
in addition, the Atnapa men were in the position of being accused 
men; they had nothing to gain and everything to lose from any 
open information given to an ‘“ unsympathetic’ police officer; at 
the best, they might have been able to prove their innocence, at the 
worst, they might have lost their case and been liable to punishment. 
Lies furnished the easiest way out of the difficulty, and the natives 
resorted to them with a smile—without any qualms of conscience. 

2. Lies are freely told to white men who are regarded as being 
unsympathetic to native ideas, but they are told often also to white 
men whom they do not know intimately. Of course, they are always 
told with a purpose, either to gain some advantage or to escape from 
impending trouble. Sometimes the native contents himself with an 
evasive reply, cleverly designed and carefully worded to avoid getting 
into a difficult position. 
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The following story affords a good instance of such an evasive 
reply. 

In July, 1932, Mr. Kramer and myself went to Mt. Liebig, a 
place about 200 miles west of Alice Springs. Upon arrival Mr. 
Kramer suggested that I should go out and try to locate some natives, 
so that a fair group of natives could be collected at Mt. Liebig in 
readiness for the advent of the Adelaide University Anthropological 
Expedition, which was due to arrive about a month later. 

I left one morning, taking with me a Napperby camel boy, 
called Mickey, who was a stranger to this country. He had been 
brought along as an interpreter for the Ngalia dialect. We knew 
that Titus and Rolf—two mission natives from Hermannsburg— 
were camped somewhere south or south-west of Mt. Liebig. Titus 
and Rolf, we knew, had been camping at Putati Spring two or three 
months previously, with a large number of Pintubi men and women. 

They were both from Hermannsburg, and hence had known 
me as a little boy, though I had not seen them since 1922. I felt 
sure that I would get a good reception from them, and be able, with 
their aid, to induce Pintubi natives to come to Mt. Liebig. In 
addition, I would be able to find out from them other places where 
other natives were to be found in this area. 

Mickey and I went west first, along the northern side of the 
Mt. Liebig Range. We had lunch at Gap A (see plan, Figure I), 
where we saw numerous fresh tracks of natives. We followed some 
of these up, and struck a creek (Uldurbma Creek) at (B). Here we 
saw two men, neither of whom I knew at the time. I spoke to them 
through Mickey, the interpreter, in “ Loritja.’”’ The taller man, 
who looked particularly savage and unkempt, wore an old pair of 
trousers ; the smaller man wore only a loin cloth. The taller man 
replied to my questions. I asked did he know where Titus was 
camping with his Pintubi men. The tall stranger thought for a 
while before replying. The question was repeated. The stranger 
asked, had we not seen fresh footprints at the Gap (Gap A) ; “ Titus 
should have had dinner there today.’’ I said we had seen nothing 
of Titus. The stranger then told us that Titus had camped for a 
while at a spot a few miles lower down on the creek (C) ; if we went 
there we should find many fresh footprints. Since the stranger was 
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evidently unwilling to talk, I asked him whether Titus and his men 
were at Putati. The stranger immediately concluded that I had 
heard of Titus’s camp at Putati. He replied that Titus had been 
there with many men some considerable while ago. But these men 
had all left Putati since then. The stranger added that he had seen 
Titus there with one companion after the rest had left him. I was 
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getting furious with him after this last reply; I felt that he was 
suspicious as to my intentions, and was purposely giving me replies 
which were of no value whatever in my quest for Titus and his camp. 
Knowing that Pastor F. W. Albrecht had been here only a month 
or so previously on a visit to Titus, and having seen the tracks of his 
camels at Gap A, I fired my last shot: I wished to convey to the 
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man that I was no stranger to this country, that I knew everything 
about Titus’s camp and Pastor Albrecht’s recent visit. ‘‘ When did 
Pastor Albrecht visit Titus’s camp?’ The stranger was rather 
taken aback at this question. He looked at me, muttered a few 
words, and began to count up the days on his fingers. He muttered 
to himself in pidgin English, remarking that today was Wednesday,* 
and finally naming the exact date of Pastor Albrecht’s visit in our 
reckoning (i.e. June 30th, or something similar). I now gave the 
task up as hopeless; the stranger was evidently a civilized man, 
and had made up his mind not to have anything to do with the white 
traveller. I said that I would now go down the creek to look for 
Titus (i.e. at C), and if unsuccessful in my quest, to continue my ride 
to Putati. The stranger nodded, and we left. 


We came to C, and saw many deserted camp sites, the ashes of 
old fires, bones of emus, and prints of human feet ; but no sign of 
Titus or any other man. We went as far as Uldurbma Gap. Then 
we decided to go to Putati. The day was far spent, and we had to 


camp about half an hour after sunset, still some miles away from 
Putati. 


Next morning (Thursday) we arrived at Putati Spring. No 
sign was to be seen of any natives. The tracks were old, and the 
huts had evidently been deserted some considerable time ago. 
We hurried back to Gap A. Here we saw some fresh tracks leading 
eastward. We pursued them, and at about three o’clock p.m. we 
came upon our tall stranger again at point E. He was now riding 
on a donkey and coming in our direction. On meeting us he produced 
a shotgun and a note ; the latter stated his name was Rolf and that 
he had permission to carry a gun in order to get his food; it was 
signed by Pastor F. W. Albrecht. I looked at the note, and asked 
the stranger, now in Aranda, where Titus was. Rolf looked up in 
amazement, and then pointed towards the gap where the Ajantji 
waterhole is to be found. Still feeling annoyed with Rolf, I left him 
without saying any more. We found Titus at Ajantji, and he 
was very pleased when he learned who I was, and gave me all the 


3 This was correct. 
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desired information. Then I rode on and arrived at Mt. Liebig 
towards evening. 


Next day (Friday) Mr. Kramer and I rode down to Ajantjji. 
I met Rolf there once more. He had now heard who I was. He 
said he was very sorry for not having recognized me* on the day 
before. He was sorry for not having taken me straight to Titus’s 
camp ; but he had not known who I was. He brought me some emu 
eggs and asked me if I wanted them. He was all politeness and 
contrition. 


Rolf’s replies, it will be noted, were merely evasive and mis- 
leading, not actually untrue ; he was a Christianized native, and was 
careful not to tell lies openly. He misled me because he did not 
recognize me again after a lapse of ten years, and because he was 
suspicious of all strangers. His suspicions were well founded. 
Only two or three months previously two white “ travellers ’”’ 
had passed through Ilbilla and Putati, carrying off at least one 
Pintubi woman (whom they took with them to Alice Springs) and 
cohabiting with numerous others. These two white men had 
finally found their way to Ajantji. They had entered into Titus’s 
grass hut when the whole camp was away, the men hunting and the 
women gathering vegetable food. The two whites had forced open 
the locked camel boxes standing in Titus’s hut, and had stolen tea, 
sugar, and flour, and then escaped before anyone had returned. 
Hence it was not surprising that Rolf should have been unwilling 
to betray Titus’s camp to a white man whom he did not know. 


This story also illustrates the point that natives are naturally 
suspicious of the good intentions of strange white men because they 
have been so frequently deceived and exploited and robbed by 
unscrupulous whites. The native’s habit of suspecting strangers 
and of deceiving them—if he thinks that by so doing he is best 
preserving his own interests—is the result, unfortunately, of much 
bitter experience. The white man deceives the black man; he is 
not very scrupulous about keeping a promise made to him; often 
he takes whatever he can, and the black man has no means of redress. 


* We had known each other at Hermannsburg as boys ; he was several years 
older than I. 
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The white man takes away his women and lives with them ; but he 
does not fulfil any of the traditional obligations towards the native 
relatives of those women. White scientists, under the promise of 
deepest secrecy towards all women, obtain the sacred objects of the 
black man and are admitted to his sacred ceremonies ; but the native 
soon sees his treasured sacred objects in the hands of white women, 
and hears the scoffs of other whites about his ceremonies. These 
experiences embitter the natives; and, just as the average white 
settler commonly classes all natives together when speaking about 
them, so the native regards all white persons as members of ome 
people—of a people whose main characteristics are greed and 
deceitfulness and immorality. 

It is hence hardly surprising that a native should view with 
suspicion the intentions of a white man who is unknown to him. 
If the white man puts questions to him about a matter that has 
already caused trouble to the black man or is likely to cause trouble 
in the future, the black man will very frequently resort to lies. 

3. The natives have no uncertainty about the nature of a lie. 
They know the difference between truth and untruth as well as a 
white man. They have a word for “lie” (ortjerama is the 
Aranda term, for instance). If a lie achieves its purpose, it is not 
regarded as a serious offence, but as a permissible means to achieve a 
purpose easily or when other means fail; only the deceived person 
must be a mere acquaintance or a stranger or an enemy. 

On the other hand, it is regarded as shameful to deceive blood 
relatives or friends. It is regarded as shameful to tell a lie to one’s 
father or grandfather or brother.® It is regarded as shameful to 
tell a lie to the leader of the local totemic group to which the speaker 
belongs. It is sacrilege to tell a lie to the old men who are in charge 
of a great ceremonial gathering ; even a young man withholding an 
animal which he has killed on the hunt during the day® is guilty of 
sacrilege. 

In the same way, if a white man who is sympathetically inclined 
towards the natives and has gained their confidence in ceremonial 

5 In some groups the grown-up native normally does not speak to his mother 
or grandmother unless compelled to do so. 

* Young men have to supply meat for all persons on the ceremonial ground. 
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matters should be in charge of a group of natives, it would be regarded 
as a serious and shameful offence to attempt to deceive him. Such 
a white man must have earned a strong reputation for integrity and 
justice and sympathy ; and the esteem and respect with which he is 
regarded by the natives must rest on their own personal experience 
and must have been tested over a period of many years. 


4. Telling lies to strangers or to mere acquaintances, especially 
on relatively unimportant points, is such a common habit amongst 
natives that the accusation of speaking untruths is frequently 
levelled at persons who would receive at least the benefit of the doubt 
amongst whites. The natives normally make Iittle allowance for 
genuine mistakes. If a white man, for instance, arranges to visit a 
certain native camp on a certain date, and then is prevented from 
carrying out his intentions by unforeseen circumstances, the dis- 
appointed natives—unless they are absolutely satisfied of his 
unswerving integrity—will often remark, “‘ The man is a liar; 
he said he would be here, and now he has not arrived.” 

Another instance : 

On our trip to Mt. Liebig (July, 1932) Mr. E. Kramer and myself 
were travelling with three “‘ boys.” Tom, who was one of them, 
was my personal “camel boy.’”’ One morning we were packing 
our camel boxes ready to leave camp. Mr. Kramer missed his 
camera, which he usually carried with him on his riding camel. 
He looked for it everywhere, but unsuccessfully. He asked the 
boys ; the latter stoutly denied having seen the camera, and suggested 
that Mr. Kramer might have packed it up in one of the boxes by 
mistake. Mr. Kramer was certain that he had not done so, but 
finally was forced to look into the boxes. At last he found the 
camera, in one of the boxes. He could not recall having put it there, 
and so cried out, ‘‘ One of you boys must have dropped the camera 
into the camel box ; I certainly did not put it there.” My boy Tom, 
who was standing near me at the time, quietly smiled at this and 
remarked to me, ‘ Old Kramer is only telling lies now; he knows 
very well that he put the camera into the box himself.’”” In other 
words, Tom made no allowance for Mr. Kramer’s complete failure 
to remember his having dropped the camera inadvertently into the 
camel box. 
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5. One or two notes on specific points of native evidence may 
now be attached to the above general remarks. 


If a native is confronted suddenly with a direct accusation of 
crime of a serious nature, his first reaction will be to deny it in the 
most emphatic way. He will probably disclaim any knowledge 
whatsoever of the offence charged against him. He may even smile 
innocently and ask his accuser where such a ridiculous accusation 
could have originated. If the man putting the questions is a white 
man who does not possess either the esteem or the respect of the 
native who is being questioned, the latter will probably persist in 
his denial unless threatened with violence or confronted with 
irrefutable evidence, e.g. evidence based on the tracking of his 
footprints, or evidence given by actual eye witnesses. If the man 
putting the questions is a white man who does possess the esteem and 
the respect of the native questioned by him, the latter may, and 
usually will, admit his guilt under slow examination even without 
the condemnatory evidence mentioned ; but, of course, the latter 
will facilitate his replies considerably. 


A native who has admitted his guilt will usually betray all of 
his associates, if any, though he would be loyal to such persons as 
his father or grandfather. His associates may have had a far smaller 
share in the execution of the crime or the misdeed ; but a culprit 
who has confessed wishes all of them to share in the punishment if 
there is to be any. It is not necessary to adduce examples. In my 
own experience as a boy living amongst the Aranda men, women and 
children of Hermannsburg I have been able to observe this native 
habit abundantly. The culprit who had been questioned might first 
have been as stubborn as possible in the denial of his or her guilt and 
disclaimed all knowledge of it ; but once he or she had confessed, no 
more willing person could have been found to involve others in the 
same punishment. 


The evidence furnished by a person who has just confessed to 
some misdeed is usually reliable as to the names of the persons 
mentioned ; it may not be quite as reliable concerning the degree 
of guilt of the persons named. A native man or woman or child 
wishes to have all associates in crime as sharers of the punishment, 
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even though some of the participants may have been involved in the 
misdeed only in a very small degree. 

If punishment is meted out, the main offender would consider 
it grossly unfair if he alone suffered ; his sense of justice, however, 
would be satisfied if all of the other culprits had to bear their share 
of the punishment. 

From the foregoing remarks it will be apparent what a potent 
factor personal confidence is when native evidence is being taken by 
a white man. If the natives questioned have intimate personal 
knowledge of the character of the white man who questions them, 
and if they hold him in high esteem and deep respect, and if they are 
certain that he has the power both to help their cause and to punish 
their offences, they will, almost without exception, give evidence 
which may be regarded as reliable and truthful, even confidential. 
Otherwise, the white man putting the questions will usually receive 
answers which are calculated either to avoid trouble or to excite his 
pleasure: he will be given the information which he desires to get. 

Personal confidence is essential also when a white man is to be 
tried who has wronged a native. If the white man in question is a 
man of influence and power, in the natives’ estimation, and if he is a 
feared or respected personage amongst them, it will be useless to 
obtain for his trial the services of a white judge who is unknown to 
the wronged native. The native, unless he is totally sophisticated 
and has spent most of his life with white settlers, will not trust the 
goed intentions of the unknown white judge; and unless the latter 
is an official permanently stationed in the old tribal territory of the 
native, the latter will probably be very doubtful as to the powers 
of the white judge to protect him (the native) against any possible 
recriminations on the part of the white offender. On the other hand, 
the native knows both the character of the white man who has 
wronged him and the powers which that white man has wielded in 
the past. He is afraid of the revenge of that white man if he should 
give evidence against him. The result is that the native will give 
such evidence in court as will please the white man who has wronged 
him, so as to avoid any further trouble. Usually they will tell the 
strange judge in the presence of the familiar white wrongdoer that he 
(the native) is completely ignorant of any trouble having taken place, 
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and in addition furnish a glowing report of the character of the white 
man concerned. 

There is, perhaps, one exception to the statements made in this 
paragraph: if the white offender has been guilty of murdering a 
black man, the murdered man’s relatives will always give 
condemnatory evidence against the murderer. In a murder case 
their own personal feelings and the tribal demands of avenging the 
murder are sufficiently powerful not to be bought off by favours or 
inhibited by fears of reprisals. 


T. G. H. STREHLOW 











THE MAKING OF A MARRNGIT 
By T. THEODOR WEBB 


. East Arnhem Land there are two classes of magicians or medicine- 

men. Members of the one, whose operations are wholly of an 
evil character, are known as ragalk, while members of the other, 
whose operations are always of a benign character are known as 
marrngit, or less frequently, gulang. 

In addition to the relief of suffering, which is usually 
accomplished by the supposed extraction of foreign bodies such as 
bones, teeth, sticks, or stones which, it is believed, have been 
projected into the patient by evil spirits, the marrngit professes to 
be able to reveal the sinister operations of the ragalk. This is done 
by a variety of methods, some of which are as follow : 

If a person die it is presupposed that his death has been brought 
about by the evil magic of the vagalk. Certain men, who are believed 
to exercise this black art are at once suspected, but it is left to the 
marrngit to supply definite evidence concerning one or more of them. 
Approaching close to one of these suspected men the marrngit will 
make as though to strike him a sudden blow with his mdngal (spear 
thrower). The man leaps to one side to avoid the blow and so, if he 
be guilty, reveals the mali (lesser spirit) of the dead which has 
attached itself to him and has been following him. 

Or the marrngit will approach the dead and with a leafy branch 
strike a sudden blow over the body. This causes the mali of the 
ragalk, which is still hovering about his victim, to fall to the ground 
and as it, on all fours, scampers off, the marrngit plucks a lock of hair 
from its head. This hair he recognizes and later (it having 
materialized and become visible to ordinary eyes) he shows it to the 
relatives of the deceased, at the same time asking them if they know 
whose hair it is. They will of course reply in the negative, and the 
marrngit thereupon supplies them with the name or names of those 
guilty of the magical killing. As a preliminary the marrngit will 
sometimes twist a lock of hair on the head of the deceased and then 
as it is released and commences to untwist he will call the names of 
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the various tribes or hordes occupying the surrounding country. 
The direction in which the hair points when it ceases untwisting 
indicates the people to which the guilty sorcerer belongs. 

In one case known to me the marrngit sent his familiars to the 
grave of a man who had recently been buried, and there saw the mak 
of a wild dog and the mali of a crocodile endeavouring to enter the 
grave. The mali of the dead man however sought to drive them off 
but did not succeed, and finally both dog and crocodile disap ured 
into the grave. This was believed to indicate that a man of the wild 
dog totem and a man of the crocodile totem were responsible for the 
killing. 

My inquiries indicate that there is nothing in the office of the 
marrngit of an hereditary character. Not one of the several marrngzt 
whom I have questioned about the matter is the son of a marrngtt 
or has a marrngit as a near relative. Moreover, speaking generally, 
these marrngit are not men of outstanding personality or forcefulness 
of character, and the descending of the marrngit upon any particular 
man appears to be quite capricious and without any discoverable 
governing principle. 

The marrngit occupies no special place, exercises no special 
functions outside his profession, and possesses no special influence 
in the life of his horde or tribe. 

As the following will indicate, the term marrngit is really the 
name given to certain familiar spirits which attach themselves to an 
individual and impart to him magical powers, but the name is also 
applied to the individuals to whom these powers have been imparted. 
These familiars are believed to be the spirits of men long dead, 
but no one has any knowledge as to their identity. 


As Told by Wiliséngal (Yiniicha Motety). 

One day an aboriginal named Daura when walking through the 
bush discovered a hive of wild bees, but having no tomahawk he was 
unable to cut open the tree and obtain the honey. Returning to the 
camping place he reported his find to Wilijangal who, next morning, 
set out to secure it. Having cut down the tree and opened up the 
hive Wilijangal secured an abundance of honeycomb, which he put 
in his marin (dilly-bag) and then started back to the camp. As he 
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proceeded he realized that the bag was growing lighter, so unslinging 
it from his shoulder he looked inside and found the honey greatly 
reduced in quantity. He then first suspected that one or more 
marrngit had entered the bag when he put the honey therein. 
Reaching the camp he lay down and slept, and on awakening found 
that the honey had totally disappeared. He thereupon asked both 
his wife and his daughter who had eaten it, but as they both denied 
having done so he was more than ever convinced that the marrngit 
were using this means of drawing his attention to their approach. 
Later the whole party set out for a swamp in order to procure 
wak-wak (lily bulbs) but, stealing away by himself, Wilijangal 
returned to the camp and there lay down. As he lay, the marrngit 
came, in form similar to the large black and yellow mason wasp, and 
with a loud buzzing sound circled round his head and then sat on the 
ground near by. As night came on the marrngit, one male and one 
female, entered his marin and commenced to talk, making a sharp 
clicking sound, and Wilijangal was then thoroughly convinced of 
their presence. When morning came they emerged from the bag 
and flew away. 

Wilijangal now began to feel ill and for several days was in a semi- 
conscious condition. While in this condition he was taken by his 
companions to another camping place, but was ignorant of the fact 
that he had been moved. Here he recovered, and when he was well 
again the marrngit returned and Wilijangal, hearing them talking at 
some little distance from the camp, went over, but they immediately 
disappeared. He then took sweat from his arm-pit, which he rubbed 
on his mdngal (spear thrower), then having thrust the end of the 
mdngal into the ground he returned to camp. 

Soon the two marrngit came and settled on the mdngal, where 
they remained all night, but at daylight flew off once more. Next 
evening they returned and were again heard conversing. Wilijangal 
then took a leafy branch and approaching carefully close to the 
mdngal struck a sudden blow with the branch, whereupon the two 
marrngit alighted on his head where he could hear them talking 
together. That night he slept by himself at some little distance 
from the general camp and the marrngit came and began to talk to 
him in his own dialect. They told him he would now be able to 
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heal people, but he must not commence practice at once as he was 
too unfamiliar with them. He must wait for several months before 
doing so. Leaving his head, the marrngit now took up their positions 
one on either shoulder, where they sit all night, but during the day 
they fly away. 

Wilijangal told me that if he should be called upon to treat a 
case during the evening he responds straightaway, but should the call 
come during the day he tells the messenger that he cannot do anything 
then as his marrngit are not with him and he must wait till evening. 

Later Wilijangal acquired another pair of these familiar spirits. 
These two additional ones, as also the first pair, come from a hollow 
tree where many of them abide, and which stands close to where the 
honey tree previously referred to was cut down. Wilijangal says 
that the two later ones were somewhat frightened at first and went 
away, but the two original ones brought them back again. 

The functions of these marrngit are clearly defined in that the 
two older ones give him power to heal, while the two newer ones keep 
him informed of the activities of the ragalk. The two older ones 
remain with him, but the two younger stay a short distance away 
and keep watch. Should an enemy endeavour to steal upon 
Wilijangal these two would observe him and quickly tell the older 
ones, by whom he would be immediately awakened. 


As Told by Moinyerenyer (Dua Motrety). 

Early one morning Moinyerenyer went out hunting, taking with 
him a binjara (a piece of sharpened iron hafted like a stone axe). 
Soon he found and captured a possum, and a little later discovered a 
wild bees’ hive which he cut out of the tree and with the honey 
obtained filled his marin (dilly-bag). He then looked for a bandicoot, 
and before long found and killed one. Coming to a waterhole he 
had a drink, and, using his twtcha (fire drills) made a fire in the shade 
of an ironwood tree. He then observed that the bandicoot, though 
killed last, had become much swollen and also possessed a very 
peculiar smell. He therefore cooked and ate the possum but threw 
the bandicoot away, as he suspected the presence of marrngtt. 

After eating he lay down to sleep and dreamed of morkwot 
(ghosts). As he awakened he heard the marrngit slapping their sides 
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with their wings. One was close behind his head and a second one 
was up in the tree above him. Opening his eyes he saw the one in 
the tree, in appearance like a jabiryu but with eyes like an owl. 
Almost immediately the one behind him hit him on the head with a 
stick and half stunned him, while the one in the tree jumped on to 
his chest and stood there. The marrngit on the ground was a female 
and the one in the tree a male. Moinyerenyer, in his distress, called 
for his father, mother, brothers and other relatives, but the female 
marrngit took sand and filled his mouth so that he could call no more. 
The marrngit then proceeded to thrust all manner of pointed objects 
into his body—bones of animals, claws, talons, teeth, splinters of 
wood and the like. While doing this they spoke in Moinyerenyer’s 
own dialect, saying “‘ We are doing this to let you know that from 
now on you will be a marrngit.’’ They then flew away, but presently 
returned, bringing with them two younger marrngit. The four 
marrngit then lifted Moinyerenyer and threw him into the waterhole. 
As he began to drown they seized him by the legs, and with his head 
hanging down into the water brought him ashore. The two older 
marrngit then extracted all the brin-gal (sharp pointed objects) 
from his body and he soon felt well again. Showing the extracted 
objects to him, they said ‘‘ You see all these ? You will now be able 
to take away all such things from sick people.’’ Moinyerenyer 
observed that the marrngit were covered with raman (wild kapok 
or similar substance used for ceremonial decoration) but he could 
tell by their noses that they were really persons. 

The two young marrngit then took up their positions one on 
either shoulder, while as he commenced to walk away the two older 
ones walked the one on either side of him. The sun had now set 
and soon it was dark, so the marrngit on his shoulders kept watch for 
morkwot (ghosts). The marrngit now informed him that their names 
were as follow: the older male Bavambit (a snake), the older female 
Wonjuk (variety of phasma), the younger male Korltwirr (variety 
of phasma), the younger female Miwal (variety of phasma). (These 
creatures occupy a prominent place in the mythology of this man’s 
horde.) 

Moinyerenyer was now conducted by the marrngit into a rocky 
cave, the two older ones taking him by the arms and leading him in, 
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at the same time telling him to look out for the morkwoi there, which 
were mdrakdrit (vicious) and had big teeth. Entering the cave 
Moinyerenyer saw many marrngit and also a lot of kattchalan (python, 
the chief totem animal of this man’s horde). He saw one female 
marrngit blowing a yulonggorr (large ceremonial drone-pipe repre- 
senting the totem serpent) while on it crawled many live snakes of 
this species. A male marrngit blew another yulonggorr out of sight 
of the females. He was now led aut of the cave and helped back to 
the camping place. As he approached the camp the two marrngit 
on his shoulders flapped their wings, while one of those walking beside 
him made a noise like a werrti (wallaby) and the other called out like 
a kuramdtchi (wild goose). Hearing the noise, one man in camp stood 
up, listened, and then told the others to put out the fire and to sit 
quiet and not talk. 


Moinyerenyer came into the camp and sat down. Noting his 
strange behaviour and hearing the marrngit the others said among 
themselves ‘‘ Moinyerenyer has got marrngit. That is good for us, 
as now he will be able to cure us if we get sick.”” Presently some of 
the old men gave him food, and while he was eating it the two 
marrngit on his shoulders continued to talk, as they also did when 
later he lay down to sleep. During the night the two older marrngit 
returned to the cave and when the day dawned the two younger ones 
led Moinyerenyer back there also. Arriving at the cave the marrngit 
asked him “ Are you sick ?’’ Upon his replying in the affirmative 
they proceeded to extract some kangaroo teeth from his back, 
after which he felt quite well again and returned to the camp. A 
few months later he commenced public practice. 


After practising for a couple of years Moinyerenyer told me that 
the marrngit left him and gave as the explanation of this the fact 
that these marrngit belonged to the delichi (higher bushland) to 
the east of the Woollen River, where he first obtained them; he 
had however come to live on the coast at the Milingimbi Mission 
Station and the marrngit did not like the salt water. This man now 
claims that last year the marrngit returned to him and he is once 
again practising his profession. 


T. THEODOR WEBB 











HEAD DANCES OF THE TURAMA RIVER 
By Leo AUSTEN 


A FEW years ago, when I was stationed in the Delta Division, 

Territory of Papua, some of the most striking objects I observed 
in most of the long houses of the Delta, west of Urama and Gope 
districts, were the carved oval slabs of wood to which were attached 
human skulls. These pieces of wood were incised on the upper 
portion with marks undoubtedly representing a human face; the 
central part symbolized the human trunk, with the arms bent upwards 
to form hooks to which the skulls were strung. The slab was known 
as an agibe, and in front of it was a shelf on which the skulls rested. 
Haddon (Man, December 1918) has described several agtbe which 
he saw in Kerewo district. 

It does not seem that the agibe has any ancestral significance, 
though each agibe has a clan name. Along the Turama, the agzbe 
was said to have been first obtained by the Umaidai tribe from the 
bush tribe known as Oberi or Hei, who live between the Turama and 
the Bamu. (The Pepeha tribe are an offshoot of these Hei.) From 
Umaidai it would seem that the agibe cult spread south and east 
over the Turama estuary, but it appears that the Baru tribe on the 
western bank of the Turama estuary developed the head dances and 
songs associated with the skulls, which finally were strung on the 
hooks of the agibe. 

In each community there was an old man called the agibe abera 
(i.e. “‘ father of the agibe ’’), whose duty it was to repaint the slab of 
wood before a head dance was held. In the last line of the mipa 
dance song we find a reference to this custom, which work was 
apparently carried out, more or less secretly, between sunset and 
sunrise. I have found in many things among the Turama, that wood 
may be carved in representation of some object, but until it has 
received its black, white and red paints, the wood is innocuous. 


Once painted, it becomes impregnated with a ‘“ dangerous” 
sacredness. 
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THE Mrpa GAMA 


After an enemy has been killed, either on a raid or by some 
individual of the tribe, the head of the enemy is brought to the 
village. It is usual to clean the head in the long house, but if the 
raid has taken place a long distance away, the preliminary cleaning 
may be done on the way home. 

The average man in the Turama villages has one special classi- 
ficatory elder brother whom he calls mabudubu. This relationship 
seems to have no special signification except that the two people 
calling one another mabudubu are very close friends, but not actually 
very close relations by marriage. When a man has killed and 
beheaded an enemy, the head is given to the man’s mabudubu. 
On arrival at the long house he places the head on some tmito (bread- 
fruit leaves), at the salt-water or bush end of the long house, according 
to where his clan is. 

The following morning at dawn the mabudubu wraps the head 
in obathiyo leaves (used for cooking fish, meat etc.) and roasts it over 
a fire forsome time. This allows the skin and the meat to be cleaned 
away easily, and the cooked flesh is often given to the auwa’upi 
(elderly warriors). Water is then poured into the foramen magnum, 
and a stick inserted and twisted round and round. The brain is thus 
gradually washed out and thrown away. The jawbone has been 
separated prior to the cleaning process, and it is cleaned separately. 


When the jawbone and the skull have both been cleaned they 
are joined together and placed on a small platform which has been 
erected on the ground outside the long house. 

During the same afternoon, while the dancers are preparing 
their drum-heads, the mabudubu carves a design (ftt) on the butt of 
a sago mid-rib, which he has previously procured from the bush 
near the village. When this is completed he goes outside and brings 
in the skull and places it on a long forked stick against the wall of 
the room of his friend, who had killed the enemy. This stick is 
of course in the main hall to the long house. 

The carved sago leaf butt (purumu) is now placed high up near 


the ridge-pole on a small platform swung close to the roof bearers, 
and above where the skull is resting. When this is in position the 
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small boys and single men get greatly excited and fire arrows at the 
purumu, and keep this up until the mipa dance commences about 
9 p.m., when all have finished their night’s meal. While they are 
eating the mabudubu gives some cooked food to the skull. 

The feast being finished, the warriors of the tribe line up in 
the main hall in pairs, holding their drums. Their wives fall in 
behind the warriors, and then come the single men who have passed 
through certain grades and are allowed to carry drums ; behind them 
come those single men who have never killed a bush pig and therefore 
are not allowed to use drums; the rear party consists of other 
warriors with drums, and followed by their wives. The man of 
honour, who has been the cause of this dance being held, usually 
leads the dance in company with his mabudubu. All the men are 
decked out in fighting array, and those not carrying drums bear 
bows and arrows and other fighting implements. 

The dance commences with some old man singing a line of the 
mipa song, and all join in and commence their dancing, which is a 
shuffling step, up and down the main hall of the long house. The 
dancing lasts until dawn, when all retire to sleep. 


THE BARARI GAMA 


In some villages on the Turama the barari dance was danced 
before the mipa, but in most villages the mzpa is danced first. Among 
the Baru tribe the bavart had more ritual attached to it, but when it 
was absorbed into the Turama much detail appears to have been 
lost. 

The barart may be called a dance of “ successful retribution.” 
It is danced when a tribe has returned successfully from a raid, 
which had been made as a “ pay-back”’ for some previous murder 
of one of the members of the tribe. 

Where the mipa is danced first the barari takes place about a 
month later, when large quantities of sago flour have been manufac- 
tured, sago grubs collected, and wild pigs, fish and shrimps have 
been caught. 

One afternoon, about four o’clock, the man who has taken the 
head of an enemy as a pay-back, aided by his wife, brings into the 
main hall a large bundle of sago flour, which is placed in an erect 
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position outside the wall of the room of his mabudubu, who has cleaned 
the enemy’s skull. In front of this sago is placed a pandanus mat, on 
which the husband and wife lay a few small bundles of sago grubs. 
(These are larve of the red palm beetle.) One by one the various 
members of the clan bring these small packages of grubs until the 
mat is piled high. 

The mabudubu then gets a friend to tie a long piece of split 
rattan to the back of his carven bark belt, and his elder sister’s 
husband takes hold of the end of this cane. The mabudubu, or as 
he is called during the bavart, the dididubu (or dance leader), tries 
again and again to reach the bundle of sago and the mat with the 
packages of sago grubs. But each time his elder sister’s husband 
pulls him back, half way down the main hall. Again and again he 
endeavours to reach the bundles, until finally he pulls his brother- 
in-law along the main hall and reaches out and grasps the sago and 
the grubs. 


The wife’s younger brother then is released, and he places the 
presents of sago grubs above the fireplace. 


Soon after this ceremony the barart dance commences. Those 
who have drums beat them. A line two deep is formed similar to 
that made in the mipa dance. They dance until about sundown, 
when they cease and eat the evening meal. 

Later on the men form up again for the dance, while the widow of 
the man who had been murdered previously, and for whom pay-back 
had been made, now takes up a mat and sets it alight. She runs up 
the line of dancers until she reaches her late husband’s younger 
brother, whom she beats with this burning mat. Immediately all 
women catch hold of firesticks and blazing mats and individually beat 
their husband’s younger brother. If this person should be quite 
young, then nodes of bamboo are filled with water and capsized over 
the lad. 

After this interlude the mats are extinguished and the fire- 
sticks placed back on the hearths. The dancing now begins in 
earnest, and continues until dawn. At the conclusion of the barart 
the sago grubs are distributed among all the friends of the dididubu, 
irrespective of their clan. 
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THE BaGcot GAMA 


The final ceremonials attached to headhunting belong to the 
two bagot dances. These are held from one to three months after 
the mipa or barari. It is usually the owner of the new skull, in the 
course of a discussion in the long house, who will say: “ it is time 
we had a bagot.” 

The skull owner’s mabudubu, after the mipa or the barari, had 
taken the skull off the forked stick and ornamented it with red earth, 
Job’s tear seeds, and abrus seeds. When the decorations had been 
completed he placed it on the agibe shelf with the older skulls, but he 
would still continue to give it food. 

To prepare for the bagoz all the village people go into the bush a 
month or two beforehand. Numerous sago trees are felled, and a 
cleft is made longitudinally along the whole of the trunk so that the 
red palm beetle might enter the soft pith and lay its eggs, which 
later on will develop into the sago grubs (gemz). The sago grubs 
grow in size, and just before they reach the beginning of the pupe 
stage they are collected by the village women. The people have 
also been busy making bundles of sago flour. In ordinary times 
sago making and grub collecting are the work of the women, but 
before such an important event, when there must be large quantities 
of food, the men lend a hand. 

The bundles of sago flour, three and four feet in length, are 
brought into the long house and stacked along the walls of the 
main hall. Numerous small packages of gems grubs are also brought 
into the house. 

The owner of the new skull now stands in the centre of the main 
hall opposite his bedroom. He stands astride a mat which has been 
placed on the floor. The women from the salt-water and bush ends 
of the long house, as well as those from the centre divisions, come 
forward and place the bundles of gemz grubs between his legs, 
pushing the bundles as far forward as they can reach. By the time 
all the women have brought their presents the mat is piled high in 
pyramidal shape. The mat is then folded over the packages and 
tied up. This bale is then placed on a platform above the skull- 
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owner’s fireplace in that portion of the long house to which his clan 
belongs. There it stays until after the final bago: dance, when the 
owner presents this great package of grubs to his mabudubu as a 
payment for cleaning the skull and looking after its welfare generally. 


It will thus be seen that from the time a man kills his enemy 
until the finale of the last dance connected with headhunting, the 
owner must have nothing to do with the skull except when using 
it during the ceremonial dancing, and at those times it would seem 
any evil influences emanating from the skull would fail to harm him. 


The bagot dance consists of two distinct divisions : 


There is firstly that shorter one known as bagot mere (bagot 
son). This begins one afternoon about 4p.m. The dancers assemble 
in the main hall of the long house, and from there descend to the 
ground, where they dance until it is dark. From then until about 
nine o’clock they spend the time in the long house eating and telling 
stories and conversing generally. The dance leader (i.e. the skull- 
owner’s mabudubu) has taken the new skull from the agzbe and it is 
placed on a stick. (In some parts of the Turama the skull is carried 
by the string which attaches it to the agibe.) The owners of all the 
old skulls on the agibe have also taken the ones belonging to them 
and probably redecorated them where necessary. The agzbe slab of 
wood has been newly painted and decorated by some of the elders, 
and the whole main hall is hung with pieces of sacred dracena. 


The dancing begins with the usual chant of a few words of a 
line, and gradually all join in singing, although many do not know the 
words. Up and down the main hall they dance until daylight. 
Then a descent is made to the ground, the final verse of the song is 
sung, and the dance ends with great huzzas, blowing of conch-shells, 
and the beating of drums in quick sharp taps. 


That day is spent in sleeping until about three o’clock in the 
afternoon, but this time they start singing the words of the bagos 
maramu (bagot mother). The dance is started in the main hall and 
all dance down the length of the hall and descend to the ground by 
way of the bush end of the house. There they stay dancing until 
nightfall. This night there is a great feast in the long house, and 
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after it is over dancing continues for two or three hours, when 
suddenly the lights are extinguished and the fires lowered. For 
quite an appreciable space of time quietness reigns, and no one must 
make a sound. Then all at once the warriors light their mats and 
wave them in the air until they are blazing, shouting wildly at the 
same time. The dancing now gets faster and faster, and the 
perspiration pours out of the glistening black bodies, which can be 
seen in the gloom of the firelights. 


Shortly before sunrise, as the light is increasing, the dancers 
once more descend to the ground, and the sticks on which the skulls 
are placed are stuck into the earth. Round this the dancers shuffle 
for a while, and with conch-shells blowing, drums being beaten 
wildly and rapidly, a deep drawn-out shout ends the dance. 


The Doriomo people told me that years ago they killed a pig 
and poured the blood over the skulls before the final act of the bagot 
maramu, but Umaidai and other tribes did not do this. 


As a rule the bagot maramu is held for two successive nights, 
and at its conclusion the skulls are returned to the agibe shelf. If 
there is any fear of an attack, the skulls are kept in a secret shelter 
in the forest. 


It is rather interesting to mention the first word of each of the 
songs connected with these dances. 


In the mipa it is purumu, that is the special carved sago leaf 
butt. In the bavari it is naramudubu orobora, which means elder 
brother’s wife, and the first verse is an exhortation to a girl to go and 
beat up her husband’s younger brother. The bagot mere begins its 
song with a mournful bagoi dipo. The word difo refers to the killing 
of a stranger in the long house. The murder of Chalmers at 
Goaribari would be dipo. While the mipa and barart could not be 
called true war songs, the bagot mere is full of allusions to killing. It 
has also a very sexual appeal in many of its similes. The bagos 
maramu begins with wamu azro, i.e. “ rock,”’ and it goes on inciting 
the long house in various villages to rock with dancing, and each part 
of the long house is invited to rock with dancing. It then has a 
few lewd references, for during this time there is a certain amount of 
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sex laxity. But on the whole it is the most beautiful of all the dance 
songs. To take but a few illustrations : 


Sway wondrous sacred scarlet flower aria 

Sway long house as an arita in the breeze 

Arua the flower from the land of the dead 

Wondrous scarlet flower from Dudi whose flowers are so like a hand dipped 
in blood 

The armshell sways like the feathers in the hair 

The carven bark belt sways 

The dracenas knock against the dancers as an answer to the call from the 
dracenas worn in the back of the belt. 


Dancing to primitive man is a great outlet for his emotions. 
In Western Papua dancing in the long houses gives also a solidarity to 
the tribe. The dancers seldom think about what they are singing, 
but the well balanced rhythm of the song to which every muscle of 
the body seems to be in tune brings the people together, and the 
dancers work themselves up into such an intense state of excitement 
that in days gone by a stranger entering a long house while one of 
these dances was in progress would undoubtedly have been killed 
on the spot, and the whole tribe would be working in unison. 


The ceremonial part of the dances seems to be an attempt to 
purify the man who has killed another; the mabudubu receives a 
large payment from his friend, who in turn has received presents 
from all the tribe, and the mabudubu has been the main instrument 
whereby any evil influences attachable to the spirit of the murdered 
man are turned aside. Therefore one of the tribe has been saved, 
and so there is a general strengthening of the solidarity of the tribe 
as a whole. 


As time goes on the mipa and barari will disappear, and I think 
that the bagoi mere will also gradually be lost. On the other hand 
the bagot maramu even now is being used for crocodile instead of 
human heads, so there seems to be no reason why this should not 
stay. Without human heads the first two dances must lose their 
meaning, and that is why it is sometimes possible to find out a murder 
that has taken place secretly, by learning that a mtpa or a barart 
have lately been danced. 


LEo AUSTEN 








NOTES AND NEWS 


The Commonwealth Government of Australia has extended the period of its 
grant to the Department of Anthropology, University of Sydney, so as to ensure the 
building up of the work there. At the same time it has increased the grant for the 
purpose of appointing a permanent lecturer. For the past two years and more 
the Australian National Research Council has arranged for the holders of its Fellow- 
ships to assist in the Department as temporary lecturers while proceeding with the 
writing up of their field notes. Miss Wedgwood in 1934, Dr. Hogbin in 1935 and 
Mr. Stanner for part of this year have given such assistance. All three had at 
different years in the past held the position of lecturer in the Department. 


Dr. H. fan Hogbin has been appointed by the University Senate Permanent 
Lecturer in Anthropology as from June Ist of this year. Dr. Hogbin is also Assistant 
Editor of Oceania and an Associate Member of the Australian National Research 
Council. He is at present in England. 

Mr. W. E. H. Stanner who completed in October last a period of eighteen months 
of field work in North Australia has been assisting in the work of the Department 
since December, and is at present temporary Lecturer in Anthropology. 

Miss P. Kaberry has been making excellent progress in her researches in the 
Fitzroy Crossing District, Kimberley Division, North-West Australia. The wet 
season has been somewhat of a handicap, but to get an all-round knowledge of 
aboriginal life it is essential that the field worker should spend a wet season amongst 
them where this is physically possible. Professor Elkin (1927-28) and Mr. Stanner 
(1934-35) had already shown the value of doing so. 

Mr. N. Tindale, of the Adelaide Museum, is the recipient of a Carnegie grant 
to enable him to visit museums abroad. He will sail in June. 


Professor Radcliffe-Brown has spent some months in China, chiefly at Yenching 
University, Peiping, assisting in the development of study and research in social 
anthropology in that country. 

Mr. William C. Groves, formerly field worker in New Guinea, has been made a 
grant by the Australian National Research Council to enable him to devote the whole 
of this year to the preparation of his material for publication. 


The Senate of the University of Sydney, by granting the necessary leave of 
absence, has made it possible for Professor Elkin to accept the invitation of the 
University of Hawaii to attend the Seminar Conference which is to be held in Honolulu 
in July and part of August. The purpose of the Conference is to offer to a selected 
group of administrators, educators and scholars from the different Pacific countries 
the opportunity to study and discuss the racial, cultural and educational problems 
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which have arisen as a result of the modern contact of peoples, and to secure an 
interchange of experience as to how such problems may be dealt with. The organizers 
hope that the Commonwealth Government will enable Papua and New Guinea to be 
represented. 





REVIEWS 


A Hundred Years of Anthropology. By T. K. Penniman. Duckworth. Pp. 1-400. 
English price, 15/-. 

A great danger of to-day is that students of anthropology become so department- 
alized that they fail to recognize that their particular interest and section is but part 
of a whole, apart from which it loses much of its real value. Man is not just physical, 
nor psychological, nor social, nor present nor past ; he is a living whole of which 
these are but aspects. Now one purpose of this book is to help us avoid this danger. 
As the author states, ‘‘ the Science of Man implies a synthesis of all the disciplines 
that throw light on him and his creations, and to this synthetic study we give the 
name of Anthropology.” And again: “ No one anthropologist can be expert at all 
of these subjects, but he must at least be aware of what each can contribute to the 
other, for in the study of Man one can ever be certain what aspect of his life or of his 
activities will throw light on another.” 

After dealing with what he calls “‘ The Formulary Period,” in which the problems 
of physical and social anthropology gradually become formulated, Mr. Penniman 
passes to the Convergent Period (about 1835 to 1859). During these years the 
students of the various anthropological disciplines were coming into relation with 
each other, and also, all were trying to find principles of origin and development. 
The convergence of the various interests was completed by the publication of The 
Origin of Species in 1859. ‘‘ The evolutionist view of nature implied at once an 
integration of social and biological studies,’ and ushered in the Constructive Period 
(1859-1900). By the end of the century ‘“‘ anthropology was a recognized science, 
with its biological, sociological, technological and archzological parts all working in 
harmony, and its steady progress seemed assured.” The laying of these foundations 
and the building of the anthropological edifice thereon was followed by the critical 
period from which we are possibly passing. The large general schemes of last 
century are being criticized, and special problems are being examined much more 
carefully than in the past. The author makes a brilliant survey of the progress and 
present position of the various divisions of anthropological endeavour, and in his 
final chapter works towards the conclusion that “‘ there is reason to believe that we 
are in another convergent period, and that before very long we shall enter on another 
constructive phase . . . There will be a fresh start from Darwin’s principles, now 
better understood, and for long obscured by notions borrowed from mechanical 
science.”’ 
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The above summary will show that there is a definite theme in Mr. Penniman’s 
book, and he need have no doubt that his wish will be fulfilled, namely, that his book 
will at least make workers in special fields aware of what is going on in some other 
fields, and so serve a useful purpose. It is, moreover, well written, and presents an 
interesting story, recounting as it does the growth, branching out and coming together 
again of anthropological studies. Though he mentions hundreds of authors and more 
books, and summarizes views and theories by the score, his readers need never say 
that they cannot see the wood for the trees. 


A. P. ELKIN 


Naskapi: The Savage Hunters of the Labrador Peninsula. By Frank G. Speck. 
University of Oklahoma Press. 1935. Pp. 1-248. Price, 3-50 dollars. 


This is a sound and interesting study of the religion of a primitive semi-nomadic 
hunting and fishing people who possess neither political institutions nor government. 
But though the Naskapi are an exceptionally crude and simple people, they possess 
an essentially religious nature. ‘“‘ Obtaining subsistence solely by the chase, they 
have worked out a spiritualistic system as complete and as artificial for gaining 
conirol over animal spirits as their hunting devices and weapons are effective in 
accomplishing the physical slaughter of game.”” Their religion is neither reflective 
nor formal, but ‘‘ every successful hunter is more or less of a conjuror adjusting 
himself to a realm of the Unknown which he senses about him, and of which he thinks 
he sees everywhere evidences as convincing as those he can grasp with his hands.” 
This theory, which is intensely practical, is an individual concern, not something 
brought to his attention by any school of sages. He arrives at it ‘“‘ by a process of 
independent experience interpreted out of the background of suggestion levelled 
upon the mind of the native by the tribally inherited pattern.’’ He learns that two 
things are essential to existence, namely, “ to work’ and to operate Manitu. As 
a result, the crafts which might appear to be solely practical (like hunting, equipment 
etc.), are believed to be “‘ as spiritual as they are practical in their power to function.” 
If we remember that for the Naskapi hunting is a holy occupation and game animals 
are holy, we see how their entire life and being is held in a holy light. The animals 
pursue an existence corresponding to that of man as regards emotions and purpose 
in life. For this reason the killing of animais entails much responsibility in the 
spiritual sense. Requirements of conduct towards animals must be known and 
observed by the hunter if he is to be successful. By magic and religion, the willingness 
of the animals to be killed must be sought, or more exactly, it is the permission of 
their deific ‘‘ owners”’ or ‘‘ masters ’’’ which must be obtained by ritual. For this 
purpose divination, interpretation of dreams, singing, drum-beating, art and games 
are employed. But it is not just a matter of deciding when and where to hunt, or 
of placating the “ spirit ’ of the animals to be hunted, but also of satisfying the wish 
of the self, the soul-spirit, “‘ the Great Man.” The idea is to get the soul to become 


more active in the interests of its material abode, and so the desires (prayers) are 
addressed to it. 
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One of the most interesting parts of the book is that dealing with the réle of 
magic in decorative art. The “ soul-spirit requires that objects, figures, creatures, 
colours and materials revealed to the individual in dreams be represented graphically 
or by symbols in order that their power may be employed to secure success for the 
individual in his undertakings.’’ Such representation is equivalent to the creature 
or object portrayed, and it strengthens the soul-spirit of the hunter. There are other 
valuable suggestions regarding the interpretation of magical practices amongst the 
Naskapi, as for example, the use of games as magical devices. The function of the 
latter ‘‘ is comparable to that of decorative art, since the emotional pleasures of the 
arts stand forth as nourishment to the soul.”” When dealing with divination the 
author gives a survey of the practice of scapulimancy. 

Students of primitive religion will be well advised to read this field study of the 
subject. 

A. P. ELKIN 


Sledges and Wheeled Vehicles. Ethnological Studies from the viewpoint of Sweden. 
By Gosta Berg. Pp. 1-189. Copenhagen, 1935. 


This is an important and very sound work on the history and evolution of 
sledges and wheeled vehicles, more especially in Sweden, though references are made 
whenever apposite to other parts of the northern hemisphere. He discusses the 
simple runner-sledge, the built-up sledge, the double-sledge, the cart-wheeled sledge, 
and waggon, and the historical relations between them. The work is well illustrated 
by distribution maps (Sweden), figures and plates, and is based not only on first-hand 
examinations, but also on a thorough knowledge of other work on the subject; the 
bibliography consists of about seven hundred references. 


Dr. Berg’s book is eminently readable, and avoids fantastic theories of either 
evolution or diffusion. He associates the evolution and spread of the different types 
with their function for particular practical uses and in particular conditions. This 
is one of the outstanding impressions left by the book. Thus, “the sledge has 
doubtless opened the way for man to exploit the vast stores of nature’s infinite riches. 
As the sledge required no beaten way, it had the advantage over other means of 
transport in our (Swedish) snow and ice-clad regions. Nothing other than ski and 
sledge was able to aid the exploitation of greater parts of Fennoskandia for permanent 
settlement.’” Again, the vast and widespread distribution of the slide-car can only 
be explained by its high antiquity, while the irregular character of that distribution 
is ‘‘ due to its existence, in many instances, as a survival, which has been preserved, 
owing to quite specific circumstances.’’ We must remember that what we call rude 
implements are in certain circumstances more suitable than more elaborate ones. 
“ It is not always an evidence of capacity or skill to use elaborate or fine machinery. 
A rough rude tool may for certain purposes be most efficient, and may show wisdom 
both in its contriver and employer.”” Those of us who are familiar wit Australian 
country conditions know that the continued use of the slide for transporting water, 
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milk, cream and farming implements is based on the fact that it is the most useful 
form of conveyance in rough country, and also because it saves much lifting of weights. 
It is also cheap to make and run. 

Experience was also at the back of the built-up sledge, for the body of the vehicle 
had to be raised above the loose snow, puddles and pools. There has been a great 
variety of built-up sledges and slide-cars. The latter is still used in Ireland for 
carrying turf. The forked variety of the slide-car has been widely used for carrying 
the plough, and so is associated with agriculture and the ox. 

Dr. Berg’s discussion of wheeled vehicles is very interesting. The sl-de-car 
belongs to an earlier stage than the cart, but “the circumstances are very 
complicated.”” The single-horse cart has developed from the former, but in very 
ancient times, and probably in connection with the earliest employment of the tame 
horse by the Altaic peoples. From the very beginning the cart was driven from horse- 
back. The distribution of the waggon shows its close association with agriculture. 
This is still true ; compare the “ rickshift ” in Ireland. The waggon could only have 
arisen through the coupling together of two pair-carts and the attachment of the 
axle of the front cart ‘‘ to the very harness itself. This coincidentally appeared when 
the horse superseded the ox, as draught-animal.”” Connected with a humble farming 
origin is the development of box-shaped upper parts from the manure-waggon. 
Most of the older Swedish conveyances were developed from this, though Swedish 
peasants held fast, for a very long time, to the custom of using the ordinary harvest 
waggon for driving to town and to church. Such a custom has not been unknown in 
Australia. Even the two-wheeled dray has been used for this purpose here, just as it 
has been used, even more than the waggon, for carting hay. 

Dr. Berg also discusses the evolution of the spoked wheel from the disc wheel, 
perhaps through an intermediate stage of four spokes. It is worth noticing that 
solid disc wheels have been made and used on carts in inaccessible parts of north-west 
Australia. The station manager, not being a wheelwright, decided that the disc 
wheels would be the most effective he could make. They were also cheaper—an 
important point when pioneering. 

Dr. Berg’s book can be heartily recommended to all interested in technology and 
archeology, and, more especially, in the evolution of conveyances. 

A. P. ELKIN 


Folk-Lore from Adams County, Illinois. By H. M. Hyatt. Published by the Alma 
Egan Hyatt Foundation. 1935. Pp. 1-723. 


A collection of 10,949 folk-lore sayings collected for the most part from settlers 
around Quincy of British and European descent. The permanent settlement of the 
district commenced in 1820, and the composition of its population has varied but 
little within the last sixty years. The sayings are arranged under numerous headings, 
such as “‘ weather, flowers, care of infants, warts,” and so on, e.g. “‘ To see five snakes 
at one time indicates trouble in the family.” 
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Acta Universitatis Lundensis. Nova Series. Lunds Universitets Arsskrift. Band 
30, 1934. 
Includes a very careful and detailed study of ‘‘ The English Hundred-Names.” 
Pp. I-XLVII and 1-174. By Olof S. Anderson. Apart from the introduction, this 
is mainly a linguistic study. Gustav Bostrom writes on “ Proverbiastudien. Die 
Weisheit und das Fremde Weib,” pp. 1-181. Other articles are of a literary and 
psychological nature. 


Sir Joseph Banks. By George Mackaness. Angus and Robertson, 1936. Pp. ix, 
137. Price, 7/6. 


This new book by Dr. Mackaness will be welcomed by all lovers of Australian 
history, and especially by those who have learnt to appreciate the great part played 
by Sir Joseph Banks in the settlement and early years of the new colony in New 
South Wales. Dr. Mackaness discusses the part played by Sir Joseph Banks in the 
initiating of the settlement and also his relations with the first four governors. He 
was not only the father of Australia but, during the early years, its guardian angel. 


Readers of Oceania, however, will be especially interested in the references to 
aborigines in Sir Joseph Banks’ journal; though they are few, they are welcome. 
Banks was obviously a good observer. He noticed that the natives “ were blacker 
than any he had seex on the voyage, though by no means negroes.’’ Elsewhere he 
says: ‘“‘ What their absolute colour is is difficult to say, they were so completely 
covered with dirt which seems to have stuck to their hides from the day of their birth, 
without their once having attempted to remove it. I tried, indeed, by spitting upon 
my finger and rubbing, but altered the colour very little, which as nearly as might 
be resembled chocolate.’’ He noticed that their beards were thick and bushy and 
that their bodies were hirsute ; the hair of their heads was bushy and thick, but by 
no means woolly like that of anegro. ‘‘ They were of a common size, lean, and seemed 
active and nimble.” Their ornaments consisted of the nose bone, shell necklaces 
and bracelets and they painted their bodies in red and white. Their weapons were 
the pike or lance, some with four and some with single prongs, from eight to fourteen 
feet in length, the throwing stick and a wooden scimitar-like weapon, obviously the 
boomerang. He only noticed one shield, namely at Stingray Bay. Their chief tools 
seemed to be a stone sharpened at the edge and a wooden mallet. They had no idea 
of trading but were not thieves. 

Sir Joseph Banks believed that New Holland was very poorly populated for he 
“never once saw so many as thirty natives together; at Stingray Bay they could 
never muster but fourteen to fifteen fighting men.’’ He hazarded a guess that the 
interior was totally uninhabited because of the barrenness of the soil and the scarcity 
of fresh water. 

After his return to England Banks maintained his interest in the aborigines 
and answers to some of his inquiries are made by the governors to him. Thus Phillip 
writes about the differences in the dialects “and the difficulty experienced by the 
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natives around Port Jackson in making themselves understood by the Hawkesbury 
tribes.” Phillip also reported the rumour of a tribe to the south, the members of 
which ate the flesh of their enemies. Banks was anxious to receive the skull of an 
aborigine. Phillip promised to send him one as soon as possible and eventually one 
was sent by Governor King. In a letter Governor Phillip mentioned the skin of a 
Mul-go-a or Black Swan and forwards the drawing of the War-ret-ah, and in a letter 
from Lieutenant King to Banks there is a reference to the archeology of Norfolk 
Island. 


A. P. ELKIN 
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AUSTRALIA 
The Chronology of Australian Watercraft. By D. S. Davidson. Journal of the 
Polynesian Society, XLIV, 1935, 1-16, 69-84, 137-152, 193-207. 

Dr. Davidson has gone to an immense amount of trouble to trace the diffusion of 
watercraft in this country, and his article is a perfect example of the “ diffusionist ” 
method. In using this method, so much has to be taken for granted that the 
chronological results obtained are of questionable value. However, such surveys are, 
from the point of view of the ethnologist interested in material culture, an excellent 
guide to the technological resources of a certain area. 

The evidence has been collected, sifted and sorted most carefully, and Dr. 
Davidson's work will form a permanent background for the future study of Australian 
technology. 

F.L.S.B. 


Australian Spear-Traits and Their Derivations. By D. S. Davidson. Journal of 
the Polynesian Society, XLIII, 1934, 41-72, 143-162. 

After classifying the known examples of Australian spears according to their 
physical structure, the author, by a comparison of spear-traits in neighbouring 
regions, derives some from New Guinea and labels the rest as indigenous to Australia. 
The chief weakness of these “ diffusionist ’’ methods lies in the selection of a base for 
classification. It may be that, if Dr. Davidson had taken “ specialized function ”’ 
as the basis of his classification, his maps and diagrams would tell an altogether 
different tale. 


F.L.S.B. 


MELANESIA 
The Social Significance of Amfat Among the Tanga of New Ireland. By F. L. S. 
Bell. Journal of the Polynesian Society, XLIV, 1935, 97-111. 
The amfat is a type of shell disc used by the natives of Tanga as a medium of 
exchange. To a detailed description of its manufacture there is added an account 
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of its value and meaning as an exchange token. The article is an example of the 
functional treatment of material culture. 


POLYNESIA 


Relative Pronouns in Samoan. By C. M. Churchward. Journal of the Polynesian 
Society, XLIII, 1934, 192-197. 

The Samoan makes no distinction between personal pronouns, on the one hand, 
and relative pronouns on the other hand, except that with personal pronouns the 
use of the “ cardinal’’ form is much more common, whilst with relative pronouns 
the sense of the pronoun is often merely implied. 


Evidence of Cremation by the Otago Maori. By D. Teviotdale. Journal of the 
Polynesian Society, XLIV, 1935, 32-35. 
The evidence which Mr. Teviotdale presents is most unconvincing. However, 
it does prove that more intensive research into the archeology of the Maori is urgently 
required. 


Material Representatives of Tongan and Samoan Gods. By Te Rangi Hiroa. 
Journal of the Polynesian Society, XLIV, 1935, 48-53, 85-96, 153-162. 

After dealing somewhat perfunctorily with the animate material representatives 
of the gods, Professor Buck (Te Rangi Hiroa) settles down to a detailed analysis of 
certain Western Polynesian images and carved weapons. He lays great stress on 
the diagnostic importance of posture patterns. In Western Polynesia the evidence 
indicates a lack of carving initiative, thus offering a marked contrast to the diversified 
development of the art in the rest of Polynesia. 


The Reaction of the Maori to the Impact of Civilization. By H. W. Williams, 
Bishop of Waiapu. Journal of the Polynesian Society, XLIV, 1935, 
216-243. 

After a very thorough discussion of the changes which have taken place in the 
social, material and religious aspects of Maori life, Bishop Williams concludes that 
the New Zealand native has largely recovered his joie de vivre and “ there is hope 
once more in the Maori mind.” However, the author deplores a recent tendency 
among Maori folk to overdevelop their sense of race consciousness. He sees in this 
a barrier to the final and complete acculturation of the people. 


Some Unorthodox Reflections on the Spiral in Maori Ornament. By W. P. Rowe. 
Journal of the Polynesian Soctety, XLIV, 1935, 112-123. 

Mr. Gilbert Archey has suggested that the double spiral has its origin in the 
linked manaia mouths. In criticism of this theory, Mr. Page Rowe supplies us with 
some stimulating comments on primitive art in general and Maori design in particular. 

I 
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One feels that Mr. Rowe’s protest against the assumption that “ imitation is 
the fundamental specific motive of art ’’ is a righteous one, and his postulate that 
‘ the contriving of harmony for sensuous gratification is the specific purpose of art ”’ 
is a fair definition. 

The author’s main contention is that, functionally regarded, the spiral is simply 
an ornamental unit deriving its virtue as such from its spirality. 


F.L.S.B. 
INDONESIA 


Bark Cloth in Indonesia. By Raymond Kennedy. Journal of the Polynesian 
Society, XLIII, 1934, 229-243. 


From this survey it is obvious to the student of Polynesian culture that in 
Indonesia there once flourished, and still does in some places, especially in the 
Celebes, bark cloth manufacture of a kind identical with that of Polynesia. 














